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Dr. Walter Wyman. 
Surgeon-General Walter Wyman of the Public Health and Marine- 
Hospital Service, died in the Providence Hospital, November 21, 1911, as a 
result of a carbuncle, brought about by a complication of diseases. General 


Wyman was born in St. Louis, August 17, 1848. He graduated from the 
City University of St. Louis in 1866, Amherst College in 1870, St. Louis 


Medical College in 1873, and received the honorary degree of Doctor of 


Laws from the University of Pennsylvania in 1897, from the University 
of Maryland in 1907, and from Amherst in 1911. 

After the completion of a tour of duty in the St. Louis hospitals he 
entered the Marine Hospital Service in 1876, and was in charge successively 
of the stations at St. Louis, Cincinnati, Baltimore, and New York, and of 
the Quarantine and Purveying Divisions of the Bureau at Washington. 

In 1892 General Wyman was made Supervising Surgeon-General, and 
Surgeon-General in 1902, which position he held until his death. During 
the intervening years there were passed at his instance a number of import- 
ant laws for the protection of the public health, and the service of which he 
was the head was reorganized on broad lines, and developed to its present 
state of high efficiency. Among the notable movements with which he 
was connected were measures for the relief of deck hands on western rivers, 
the affording to consumptive sailors of the benefits of the high, dry climate 
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¢ the southwest. the establishment and development of th H 
Laboratory, the assumption by the federal government of adequate « 
intine protectio! the establishment of a on [ot tematic inve 
tions ol lepre the on ol sovernmental imspections OT 
lishments manufacturing virust erums. and toxins, and the ex 
of research on contagious and infectiot diseases affecting the publi 
During this period also there occurred a number of epidemics of v 
General Wyman had administrative oversight, the actual ld meast 
bemg m the hand of his fellow officer 

In addition to national measures for the protec tion of health Gen 
Wyman was interested in international sanitation and especiall 
eaports, with a view to k sening quarantine restrictions. Lar 


h his efforts there was brought about an international 
n the republics of the western hemi phere for the con 


of cholera. plague and yellow fever. Through his influence also 
hiennial conferences have been held by delegates from the various Amer 


republic 
General Wyman was a member of the American Public Health As 
tion. and served as its president in 1902. He was also a member ot 


following organization The Association of Military Surgeons, Ameri 


Medical Association, American Nati nal Red Cross, National A 


for the Study and Prevention ol Tuberculosis, National Associatio1 


Mental Hygiene, American Academy of Medicine, American Asso 
for the Advancement of Science, American Climatological A 


American Society of Tropical Medicine, and the local medical sé 
the citv of Washington. In many of these he held prominent office 
part. In addition, he represented the United States im 


rtant international meetings, having been the president 


took an activ: 
number of imp 
the First and Second International Sanitary Conferences of the Amer 
Republics 

In the death of Surgeon-General Wyman the country has lost a ser 


who labored long and faithfully in its interest. By reason of the posit 
which he occupied, it was his privilege to be closely identified with pu 
health affairs during a formative stagt As a result of his labors the « 

of sanitation has been advanced, and the public health work of the nat 


rests on a firmer foundation. There will undoubtedly be great developn 
of health administration in the future, and it will serve to perpetual 


influences exerted by him and others to that end 
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EDITORIALS 


NATIONAL HEALTH LEGISLATION. 


UCH has been said and written within the last two years concern 


ing the attitude of Congress towar 
alth activities. Not less than six bills hav 
The majority of these 


1 promoting increa ed federal 
-e been introduced dur- 


ast two sessions. bills provide for the 


tne 
ce ation of all existing federal | .alth agencies into one department, 
o be ~~ wn as the Department 0 f Public Health, under the supervision 
a secretary who shall be app ite a omen * hop by the President 
. Public Health and Marine-Hospital 


When it 1s remembered that 
Service is under the sup ervision ye the 
Rerean of Pure Food and Drugs is located in the Departn 


and that the Division of Vital Statistics is in the De partment of Com- 
Sa lac k 


it will be readily understo 1 that there n 
work relating to human h« seh and 


~ Department, that the 
t of Agricul- 


TCC and Labor, 


coordination and effec ‘tiveness in the 
e of the Commission on the Organization 


te d by Pre ide ni Roose- 


anitation, which, im the language 
the Scientific Work of the Government appoin 


It. “can only be overcome by administrative sup rvision in one depart- 


ent. 


{ me 
‘introduced February |, 
idress in the Senate arous ed both enthusiastic 


This bill and his stirring ad 

upport and opposition. It is difficult to why there should be 

ny opposition to a wise and humane measure. Nevertheless a well 
arings before the Senate 


looking toward thi end was 


of the most comprehe nsive measures 
wn a S 


1910, by Senator Owen and was kn« 


onceive 


1 faction appex ired not only at the | 
also manifeste 43 itself by paid newspaper 


statements design 1 to convince 


rvaniZer 
Committee on Public Health but < 


ivertisements which ct yntained 
ders that the Owen Bill proposed t establish a department of healing, 
schor of medicine we be allows d to practice 


at only doctors of one 
ther schools would be restricted.”’ 


and that the “‘medical freedom ol all « 
Some of the opponents cl: 4imed that such legislation would interfere with 
tates rights, others maintained that the taxpayers were interested on the 

ore of economy. It was sugge sted by the advocates ol the bill that the 
real motives of the opposition had not been disclosed, but wert imilar to 


hose which opposed the enactment of 
ent work of the postoffice fraud order department 
ho now prey upon suffering 
hem that any real health 


the pure for id and drug law and the 
Of course we may 


effici 
expect opposition from unscrupulous parties, 
humanity and whose guilty consciences elle t 


novement will seriously inte rfere with the sale of “nostrums. * Their cry 
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+s an old one and well understood. ‘License they mean when Liberty 
they cry.” Such mean and selfish motives from men, who, according to 
the British Medical Journal, “have destroyed more than the sword, famine 


and pestilence united” should only serve to emphasize the need of progres- 


ive legislation. In some instances, however, the opposition is bas 


evidently upon a misconception of the true ol ject of the proposed legisla- 


tion: at all events the cry for “medical freedom” has been caught up by 
number of well meaning and unsuspecting people. These groundless fear 


t by a number of speakers at the hearings and also by 


were pointed out 


President Taft in his me se to Congress in December, 1910, when | 
wrote “It seems to me that this assumption 1: wholly unwar anted and 


that those responsible for the government can be trusted to secure in tI 
nersonnel of the bureau the appointment of representatives of all recogniz: 
‘ +1 Tor 


chools of medicine, and in the management of the bureau entire freedo 
from narrow prejudice in this regard.”’ 

Senator Owens, on April 6, 1911, introduced at the special session 
bill known as S. 1, which makes it perfectly clear that the proposed Depart 
ment of Health shall recognize no so~ alled school or system of medicin 

Extracts from this bill are here reproduced in order to give a complet 


understanding of the proposed legislation 
A BILL 


TO ESTABLISH A DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES. 


Be ét enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress Assembled: 
That there be at the seat of government an executive department known as the 


if 


Department of Health, and a Director of Health, who shall be the head thereof; and 
the provisions of title four of the Revised Statutes, including all amendments theret 
are hereby made applicable to said department. The Director of Health shall | 


appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, at a 


salary of dollars per annum and with tenure ot office like that of the heads 
of the other executive departments. 
Sec. 2. That there be in the Department of Health an assistant to the Direct« 


of Health, designated and known as the Commissioner of Health, who shall be ¢ 
skilled sanitarian, appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consen 
of the Senate, who shall serve at the pleasure of the President, and who shall receiv 
a salary of dollars per annum. The Commissioner of Health shall preform 
such duties as are required by law and such as are prescribed by the Director of 
Health. * * * 

Sec. 3. That it be the province and duty of the Department of Health to foster 
and promote all matters pertaining to the conservation and improvement of the 
public health and to collect and disseminate information relating thereto; Provided, 
That this Act shall not be construed as attempting to authorize the Department of 
Health to exercise or attempt to exercise, without express invitation from the chief 
executive or other proper authority of the State, any function belonging exclusively 


: 
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r any premises in any State without the consent of the owner 


ich State or to enter! 
r occupant thereof; but the Director of Health, upon request ol the chief executive 
r other proper thority of any State, Territory, the District of Columbia, or any 
ular possession, may detail for limited perio is an officer or Officers, ¢ mployee or 
ployees, from the Department ol Health to assist the health authorities of such 
State, Territory, District, or insular possession im protecting and promoting the 
Ith of the people of su h jurisdiction: And provided further, That the Department 
t { medicine 


ied school or system Ol 
Health are hereby — 
all that pertains to 
direction of 


H ulth shall recognizt no 
Sec. 4. That to the Department 
branches of the Government, and 


1 the following 


ireaus, divisions, and other 

n, and they and 
Director of He alth until otherwise directed by law, namely: 

From the Department of the Treasury 1S transferred the Public 


h of them shall remain un ler the supervision and 


Health and 


e-Hospital Service. 

the Department of Agri culture is transferred that part of the Bureau 

Chemistry charged with the investigation of t! adulteration of foods, drugs, and 
rs, and with the execution and enforcement a the Act of Congress entit led 

sting the manufacture, sale, or transportation of ad julterated or 


From 


An Act for preventing th 
1 nous or deleterious foods, drugs, me licines, and liquors, and for 


led or poisonou 
ting traffic therein, and for other purpost upproved June thirtieth, nineteen 


gulatling 


ired and six. 
From the Department of Commerce a .\d Labor is transferred the Division 
: Vital Statistics, Bureau of the Census. 
And the President is her hy authorized to transfer to the Department of Health 
time either the whole or any part, as to him may seem best, of any bureat 
t engaged in work pertaining to the public 


n. or other branch of the Government engag 


l Medical Department of the Army 


i a xcept the 

Surgery of the Navy. 
And each and every function, authority, power, duty, and jurisdiction, of what- 
ever character it may be, vested at the time of any transter aforesaid in the head 
the executive department from which such bureau, division, OF other branch of 
+he Government is transferred, shall. to the extent to which su h function, authority, 
power, duty, or jurisdiction pertain to such bureau, division, OF | ther branch of the 
.d and thereafter remain 


and the Bureau ot Me: bi ine and 


Government, immediately upon suc 


transi 
+} 


fer become veste 

ted in the Director of Health. * * ° 
SI 5. That within the Dep of h tl hall be the following 
Bureau of Sanitary Research; (b ureau of Child Hygiene; ( Bureau of 
od nd Drugs; )} Bureau of 


itions: 


Vital Statistics and Publi 


Quarantine; (f Bureau of Sanitary Eng 


-) Bureau of Government Ho pitals; 


) Bu reau of Personnel and Accounts. “And 1 the . Director of Healt hereby author- 
nge from time to time, with the approva 


nd property 
and property, 


coal to arrange and rearra l of the President, 


the functions, duties, personnel, papers, recore 
urces, and equipment generally, coming into the jurisdiction und control of the 
‘ this Act, so as most effici ntly and eco- 


Department of Health by the operation of 
nomically to organize an i maintain the sever il bureaus ‘. rein named and such divi- 
ons and offices thereof as to said director seems proper, but in arranging and rear 
and peer gare of the officers of the Public 


the transfer of that 


ranging the pe -rsonnel, the rank, pay, 
Health and Marine-Hospital Service cot 


im issione | at the time ol 


— 
“4 
ve 
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ervice to the Department of Health shall not, by reason of anything in this A 
contained, be diminished. And the Director of Health may call upon the heads 
other executive departments for information in their posession whenever such infor 
ation is needed for the efficient and economical working of the Department of Healt 

DEC. O That the Pre lent is here by ithorized to detail officers and employe 


from any of the several executive departments of the Government for duty under t 
Director of Health when so requested by said director, and to detail officers an 


employees in the service of the Department of Health to any of the other executi 


departments upon request of the head of such department, provided such detail « 
be made without prejudice to the public service, to carry into effect the purpose an 


intent of this Act; but officers and employees so detailed shall receive no additional 
compensation, but shall be paid such actual and necessary expenses as they incur ir 
the discharge of their 
Sec.7. That the Director of Health may, in his discretion and with the approv 
of the President, appoint an advisory board of not more than seven members, 1 
confer with him upon his request, from time to time as he deems necessary, concert 
ing the work of the Department of Health and the health of the people. The mem- 
bers of said board shall be selected because of their special knowledge of matter 
relating to the public health, and each shall hold office for a term of seven years or 
until his successor is appointed, except that the appointments first made, and appoint- 
ments thereafter made to fill unexpired terms and terms of members who have hel 
over beyond the periods of their original appointments, shall be made so that not 
more than one member shall retire during any one fiscal year. No member of any 
such advisory board shall receive any compensation for his services, but each shal! 
be paid all actual expenses necessarily incurred in the discharge of his duties. An 
from and after the passage of this Act the advisory board for the Hygienic Laboratory 
created by section five of an Act entitled ‘‘An Act to increase the efficiency and chang: 
the name of the United States Marine-Hospital Service,"’ approved July first, nin 


teen hundred and two, be, and the same hereby is, abolished 
Sec. 8. That the Director of Health may, whenever in his judgment publ 
interests would be promoted by so doing, invite the duly constituted health author 
ities of all or of any of the States, Territories, the District of Columbia, and insular 
possessions as to him may seem advisable, each to send one delegate to confer wit! 
him or his duly appointed representative or representatives and with each other, at 
such time and place as he may designate, concerning any particular matter or matters 
duty of the Director of Health, upon 


7 


relating to the public health; and it shall be the 

the written application of the duly constituted health authorities of not less than five 
States, Territories, the District of Columbia, or insular possessions, stating the par- 
ticular matter or matters which it is desired to consider, to appoint a time and place, 
and to call a conference of the health authorities of the States, Territories, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and insular possessions that united in the request therefor, and 
personally or through his duly appointed representative or representatives to be 
present at such conference; but every State, Territory, the District of Columbia, 
and insular possession shall be notified of every conference, and if practicable be 
afforded an opportunity of being present and participating in its proceedings. And 
from and after the passage of this Act annual and other conferences of State and Ter 


ritorial boards of health, quarantine authorities, and State health officers, provided 
for by section seven of an Act entitled ‘“‘An Act to increase the efficiency and chang: 


ot 
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the United States Marine-Hospital Service,”’ approve i July first, mine- 


rebyv. abous \ 


1 and two, be, and the same are here i 
That, except as expressly provided in this Act, nothing herein contained 


, trued as limiting or abrogating any function, right, or duty impt ysed by 
law uy ny existing bureau, division, or other branch of the Government; but such 
au livisions, and other branches of the Government as ar by this Act or by 


rity thereot transferred to the Department of Health shall continue, under 
f the Director of Health, to have such functions, duties, and rights as they 
time of such transfer; and in the case of such bureaus, divisions, and other 

f the Government as are transferred in part only, the part not transferred 
ntinue to have and to exercise all such functions, duties, and rights, except 
ich as specifically relate to the part transferred to the Department ol Health, in the 

manner and to the same extent as if no such transfer had been made. 

Sec. 10. That the Director of Health shall annually submit to Congress a report 

in writing showing the operations of the Department of Health during the last preced- 
fiscal year, which report shall give an account of all moneys received and all 
neys disbursed on account of such operation. He shall make such other reports 
1 time to time as may be required by the President, or by either House of Con- 


* * 


.d such as are in his judgment necessary or expedient. 


[he provisions of the bill appear to us reasonable and satisfactory and 
+f enacted we may confidently expect: | 1) Investigation and regulation of 
health and sanitary matters. (2) Codperative experimental work with 
tate health departments in some such relation as now exist between the 
national and state agricultural experimental stations. (3) The training 
and employment of experts in sanitary science who can both increase and 
diffuse knowledge bearing on the preservation and improvement of the 
health of the people. (4) The diffusion of this knowledge not only among 
the several departments of the federal government and state health officials, 

also among the people in the same manner a> Farmer's Bulletins are 

w being issued 

Congressman Mann ‘ntroduced in the House a bill to change the name 

the Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service to the Public Health 
Service and to enlarge its scope We fully agree with the sentiments 
expressed by Senator Owen when he said in the Senate: 

“We have had bureaus affecting the public health for one hundred 
vears. They are scattered in eight departments. They have been dis- 
connected and without coéperation. They have even been jealous of each 
other, one nullifying and hampering the work of another. They have been 
without a responsible head because of this subdivision and because the 
chief of the most important of these bureaus, the Surgeon-General of the 
Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service, can not express an opinion or 
give information until he has consulted the Secretary of the Treasury—a 
system that is absolutely ridiculous.’ 


ke 

| 

a 
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The Secretary of the Treasury was not selected as a cabinet offic 


because of his knowledge of the public health, but because he was ar 


expert on finance. At present our cabinet expert on finance directs govern- 
ment activities in controlling bubonic plague, and the board of trade a: 
a few commercialized physicians of San Francisco would be more important 


in his eves, in all human probability, than the chief of one of his subordin 
bureaus; at all events this was true as to a previous Secretary.” 

There can be no reasonable doubt that the plague situation on 
Pacific Coast would have been more efficiently handled, and vast sums 
money would have been saved by the government and the State of Calhi- 
fornia, if the chief of the Public Health Service had been under the directior 
of a secretary qualified to estimate the tremendous risks incurred by 
inactivity when the plague first gained a foothold in San Francisco. W: 
further believe that this was not the only occasion when General Wyman 
has felt the need of an immediate superior who could appreciate the special 
needs and activities of his excellent bureau. The recent developments in 
the department of agriculture plainly reveal the difficulties and humilia- 


; 


tion Dr. Wiley has had to contend with in the execution of the pure food 
and drug act. In the mean time, and because of a lack of proper codépera- 
tion by his immediate superiors and associates, the health and pocket-book 
of the consumer has suffered. Indeed those who have followed the recent 
congressional investigation will find a striking confirmation of Dr. Wiley’s 
significant statement to the senate committee in May, 1910, when 
answer to Senator Smoot’s question whether if any question arose affecting 
that particular work in his charge, his advice would be accepted by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Dr. Wiley replied—‘‘ No; I am not so sure about 
that. In numerous instances it has been rejected and the advice of a person 
who had had no training in sanitation has been accepted over mine.” 

Surgeon-General Wyman at the same hearing stated “T have always 
had in mind that ultimately we should have a department of public health 
with a secretary in the cabinet, and I have always had that desire in mind 
and I have never opposed a department of health. I wish to say that [am 
in favor of it.” In reply to the following question by Senator Owen 
“General, I wanted to ask if a department should be established, and the 
bureau over which you preside should be transferred to it, de you think its 
efficiency would be largely increased?” the Surgeon-General answeré d 
“Increased over what it is now? Yes sir 

It seems to us the opinion of the two most prominent government 
sanitarians should carry great weight in guiding our congressmen in 
evolving a plan of legislation adequate in scope and commensurate with 


the importance of the subject. 
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It is therefore a matter of painful surprise that a pri yminent member of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to which all National 
Health Bills are referred, on February 11, 1911, said on the floor of the 
House—‘‘Such a department is not needed and it would be very much to 
the disadvantage of the Government to have a department of health in my 

This statement is almost incredible in view of the fact that the 
United States already employs a large number of sanitary experts and 
expends millions of money annually in this work. The proposed legisla- 
tion, by concentrating all existing federal health agencies into one depart- 
ment, Will doubtless result not only in increased efficiency, but also in decided 


economy, and is clearly in accordance with the recommendations of a 


ommittee appointed by the National Academy of Sciences pursuant to a 
* 


request from Congress. 
The truth of the matter is that there should be in the House a Commit- 
see on Public Health for the consideration of all such legislation. Our 
national Senators and Representatives are busy men, and it can be said 
without derogation to any of them, that but few, if any, ever master all 
e details and intricacies of government. A Senator or a Representative 
a committee becomes, however, a specialist in so far as 


who is assigned to 
relates to the work of that committee. So if there were in the House of 
we would soon have in 


Representatives, a Committee on Public Health, 
his important branch of 


that body a group of specialists with respect to t 
government activity. As matters now stand, in the House of Represent- 
atives bills relating to the improvement of the federal public health service 
are referred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
‘ert the members of this committee become with respect to 


however eX] 
they do become fully 


matters of commerce, and it must be admitted that 
‘nformed with respect to it, seldom, if ever, does a member of that commit- 
toe become an expert with respect to public health so as to view it from a 
standpoint broader than that of interstate commerce. For this reason a 
Committee on Public Health, to which bills relative to the health of the 
pec yple might be referred, is regarded as highly desiral le. 

In view of the foregoing it seems to us an opportune time for the friends 
of public health legislation to explain to their senators and repre sentatives 
why there should be in the House a ¢ mmmittee devoted to this matter. 
The highest aim of scientific medicine today is the eradication of preventa- 
ble disease, and in the solution of this problem all men ho have the interest 
of the human race at heart can and do unite regardless of medical schools 

Gro. M. Koser, M. D. 


or creeds. 


See Doc. No. 1337, Soth Congress, ond Session, January 16, 1909, pp. 3-4 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR RAISING THE STANDARD 
OF MUNICIPAL HEALTH OFFICERS. 


HE tremendous growth of preventive medicine in the last decad 
together with the great additions to popular knowledge of health 
questions, have continued to greatly increase the importance and 

responsibilities of the health officer. The wide-spread campaign against 
tuberculosis has taught the people many lessons, aside from the methods 
by which tuberculosis is spread, and has given great stimulus to the 
education of the public in matters relating to general hygiene and the pri 
vention of disease 

The health officer and the health department are no longer considered 
the former a tyrant and the latter a nuisance, which have to be borne, and 
whose aid should be resorted to only during times of great distress through 
epidemics of contagious diseases, and upon whom the public can then 
promptly unload its responsibility. Today, throughout the country, the 
people are realizing that there are two kinds of physicians; the one who 
deals with the public at large and whose sole aim is, of course, the longevity 
of man and his protection from all preventable ills, and the other, who 
might be regarded as a repair man, who undertakes and cares for those in 
whom the machinery of human life is broken down or whose health has 
been invaded by disease, and whose sole duty is the restoration of such 
persons to health 

Until recently it has not been realized that the ultimate end of all 
municipal activities is, after all, the health and comfort of its citizens. 
For instance we are spending money for cleaning our streets. We do not 
do this alone for the gratification of our sense of cleanliness, but from a 
knowledge of the need of such cleaning in order to preserve the health 
of the community. The water department of our cities not alone supplies 
the citizens with water but also aims to protect life by giving a pure prod- 
uct. It may be said that our sewers and sewage disposal systems are for 
our convenience and comfort alone, but they are also absolutely necessary 
for the protection of health. All the departments and bureaus of the city 
government, except the financial, are involved more or less in the new ideas 
of the prevention of disease, and the health officer and the health depart- 
ment, whose sole duty is the protection of the health of the community, 
must be considered in bringing these different functions of the various 
departments into harmony with it. 
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The great danger of the present time is that the health officer is failing 
needs of the community in which he lives. In times gone 
among the brighter and more intelli- 


a position 


i ypreciate the 
and perhaps to some extent now 
»ent medical men, it was held to be somewhat infra dig to occupy 

in any way connected with the health depart- 


health officer or to be 
nt This consideration, too, is passing away by reason of the trend of 


opinion and these positions are looming up in the respect of both the 


14 
sion and the people. 

One great factor that must be 

for proper health work is the smallne 

se who devote their energies to the duties 


recognized in meeting the demand of the 


public ss of the compensation and the 
uncertain tenure of office for the 

The health department is often woefully under- 
d, but the public now recognizes the enormous 
loss of human life through preventable 


at the compensation of the health 


these px sitions. 
anned and under-equippe 
economic waste arising from the 


disease, and are now less liable to cavil 
fficer or the expense of properly equipping the department. 

The health officer should be a man of infinite tact, of decision of char- 
.cter, and with aggressive force and executive ability. He should lead 
sublic sentiment and not be a servile follower of it. He should be ever 
ready to seize every OP] jortunity to address the 
s or associations on questions of public 
1 may often 


various men’s clubs of his 


ity or town, and any other societie 
health. His addresses should be practical in character, an¢ 
he made instructive by illustrating his remarks with tarious articles and 
ethods in use in his department. He should direct attention to c ynditions 
that bring about and entail disease by reason of negligence of hygienic 
»recautions. If, for imstance, an epidemic of diphtheria should occur he 
should make popular the knowledge of the method of 
one familiar with the 


its diagn¢ ysis, its 


treatment and its prevention. It will occur to any 

rk of the health department that there are many ti 
people on methods of preventing disease, 
spread. For example, 


nes when the depart- 


ment may give instructions to the 
ind on all the various ways by which disease 1: 
of milk and foodstuffs, or methods for the prevention 


instruction in the care 
can be presented and made 


of smallpox, yellow fever, typhoid fever, etc., 
most interesting to the public by means of public prints, moving pictures, 
or by addresses. 

This is but the dawn of preventive 
day advances that nearly fifty per cent. 
mankind will be placed in the column of preventable diseases. 
all our states to procure for the 
to the value of his services to 


medicine, and we feel sure as the 
of all the ills which now afflict 


Legislative enactment is needed in 
health officer a compensation commensurate 
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the community. This could be done comparatively easily in cities, but 
some method should be devised to correct the totally inadequate salaric 
and oftentimes ridiculously low fees now given in the small towns, villag: 
and rural districts. In some states a county health officer is given control 
of the public health of the rural districts of the county, and a more adequat« 
salary is thus paid 

Much has been said recently as to different means of enhancing the 
value of a health officer by reason of better instruction along sanitary lin: 
The fact that a medical man has taken a special course in sanitary scienc: 
by no means is to be taken as a measure of his value as a health officer 
So many factors, as indicated above, are of importance to his success that 
it cannot be held that a course in sanitary science would in any way tak 
the place of experience in the work itself. The daily problems that present 
themselves to a health official extend the course of his reading and study 
and will unquestionably produce the best results. 

The tenure of the office of a health officer is generally very precariou 
While in some cities an enlightened public sentiment prevents his removal 
for political or any other reasons aside from his usefulness, in most cities 
this is not true, and if he gives to the public all his time, which under modern 
conditions they should rightfully expect, he finds himself often forced 
by shifting political conditions to begin anew the practice of his professior 
as a medical man or to seek some other means of support in order to secur: 
a livelihood for himself and his family, no matter how valuable has been 
his service. In many of the modern charters of cities, the chief 
police and the chief of the fire department are appointed for life and their 
removal can only be secured on the ground of inefficient service. Th 
proposal to treat the health officer in the same way was made when 
uniform charters of cities of the second class in the State of New York were 
being prepared, but when the bill came to be acted upon, for some reason 
the office of health officer was removed from the list. 

A suggestion has been made that the health officer should be treated 
the same way the members of another profession are treated in the Stat 
of New York, namely, Justices of the Supreme Court, whose long term 
of office of fourteen years has brought to the bench of New York State 
the high reputation which, it is generally conceded, it has attained. We 
believe, however, that health officers should be placed in the category 
of permanent positions and their removal be made subject only to proven 


charges of inefficiency. 

In closing this short article we cannot refrain from calling attention to 
the fact that the importance of the public health questions in the mind ot 
the people can be no better shown than by the gathering of forty-two out 
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forty-six mayors of cities of New York State in the city of Schenectady, in 
1910, for the ‘“‘sole purpose of devoting the two days of the conference 
entirely to the question of public health. * At this conference resolutions 
were passed recommending the legislative enactment of 
he State of New York, the first of which was “the 
’ the others 
the State 


laws designed to 


promote public health in t 
protecting of Health Officers from removal except for cause,’ 
relating to municipal housing law, medical school insp ction, 
Health Department and a National Health Bureau. 

C. Duryer, M. D., 


Mayor of the City of Schenectady, and formerly Health Officer 
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THE ADVANCE OF PUBLIC HYGIENE IN CUBA. 


HE second meeting of the American Public Health Associatiot 
the country of its youngest cadet has come and gone, and mem- 
ories of a land of sunshine and balmy breezes alone are left. 

To the members of the Association who were fortunate enough to attend 


the 39th annual meeting, which was held in Havana, came the oppor 
tunity to realize what the problems are which have engaged th 
attention of our fellow sanitarians in the tropics, and also the manner ir 
which they have been dealt with. That the Cuban war of independence 
was most destructive of life and property was inevitable; that it was the 
open door for the gospel of science to enter the Cuban land was a provi- 
dence. To recall what the first American occupation, ten years ag 

meant, is to appreciate what pure science, under a wisely directed execu- 
tive, may accomplish in any field; but to realize what it has meant for 


Cuba is to imagine a land whose resources had been largely undevelope: 
and where a political tyranny had suppressed every aspiration for better- 
ment and freedom, awakening as from a horrid nightmare to find the geni 
sunshine transfusing the gloom, where only clouds, black and fateful, had 
hitherto hidden the heavens from sight. 

It might have been the same under any commander, but Cuba had the 
thrice good fortune to have as governor after the war, Gen. Leonard Wood, 
an army officer and physician and who possessed a marvelous executive 
ability associated with an acute scientific sense. General Wood 
was equally fortunate in the staff of medical officers selected to carry 
it 


out his program and to codperate in 
The country around Havana had been absolutely laid waste by the Span- 


1 
i 


1e work of sanitary reconstruction. 


iards, who collected thousands of the helpless insurrectos into camps, 
where many died from starvation and sanitary neglect. General Gorgas, 
in replying to a Cuban toast, said that the medical officers went to Cuba 
in terror of what was in store for them as individuals, from malaria and 
yellow fever, and the safety of the army of occupation demanded that 
whatever of science could be applied to the problem of sanitation must be 
carried out promptly and thoroughly. What Reid and Guiteras and 
Gorgas did, and what others died for, is written on the scroll of fame as 
the reward of martyrs to science; but what it all has meant for Cuba 1 
nothing less than a new creation. 

To visit Cuba today where, under a cabinet minister, the talente 
Dr. M. Varro Suarez, a public health organization is moving as an art 
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to witness a triumph of state medicine probably unequalled else- 


This organization, from the port 
yrovince, is efficiently officered at 
the last appointed 


re in the world. inspection to the 
detail of sanitation in the farthest | 

» from the veteran Dr. Juan Guiteras down to 
1 over a railway construction camp. Hospitals 


tor who may keep guar 
s. sanatoria for the c nsumptives, and refuges for 


nmigrant suspect 


se i elpless thre yuugh disease, have all been established, while the investi- 
tions which have f lowed each other in the study of the diseases trans- 


osquitoes, flies, and animals, present a spectacle which those of 


- from the colder northern climates must view as 
While the visit to Cuba has been o 
bers as attended in widening 
es. it has had also a deeper 


itted by m 
a wonder of ordered sci- 


ntific progress. f much interest and 
portance to such mem their knowledge of 
«x people may live and prosper in tropical countri 
anitarian and health official, since it 
is and results with those in states so much 


terest to the afforded them an oppor- 
unity for comparison of metho 
ore favorably located climatically that most diseases of a pestilential 
haracter do not tend to become epidemic. In the one instance, a com} lete 
rganization exists, with experienced officers in every 
directly to a central chief officer, who has at 


rt of the country reporting 
to investigate causes of infection, 


command not only trained experts 


ut also adequate facilities and powers to compe 


| the prompt execution of 


he measures necessary to stamp out such diseases. In the other case, we 
en have a central board of health whose members are con monly 


inted for short terms and for p« litical reasons. Regulations adoy ted 
uch boards, even if scientific and well considered, often cannot be 


forced in local municipalities, either because of local regulations of a 
terfered with, or 


some local interest is be ing int 


rude character, or because 
ecause of the personal selfishness of some local political member who 
think he has a grievance, and: who often receives 1 h greater 
than any question of heal iffecting 


‘ttention at political headquarters 
the highest interests of the people as a whole. It is not of course forgotten 
of individuality lies in 


.t the strength of the Anglo Saxon characteristic 

e fact that in the smallest village community the individual has a night 

) speak, and, within fair limits, to act as he decides is proper, and that 
he higher duties of citizenship than to 


nothing prepares a man better for tl 
but if this desirable en 1 i t 
adequate knowledge and a sense of 
and notably in public 


ave to meet responsibilities; to be arrived at, 1 
is essential that it be associated with 
public duty. What in matters of public affair 
demanded is an education along lines 0 
; of politics; whereas, today it is the latter only which the ordinary public 


health is, however, f science as well 


1an deems of any interest or importance. Such men may act with spas- 
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modic energy when sudden great dangers to health occur, but it requir 
as the history of ten years in Cuba has shown, a highly organized health 
machine, so effective that the politicians dare not tamper with an organ- 
ization which has a cabinet minister at its head, for fear of drawing upon 
themselves the wrath of a people who know that they have been sav 
from calamity and who, recalling what once was, demand the conservatior 
of the means of Satety which science has secured. 
Until the public health service, so scientific in essence, so difficult 

administer where ignorance or personal interests are involved, become 
eparate service under an expert cabinet minister with all the permanency 
which a permanent civil service act can give it, no state can possibly 
develop greatly in state medicine. The members of the American Publ 
Health Association from the United States may well look with envy upon 
those organizations in Cuba, Mexico and Canada, which move on frot 
precedent to precedent largely independent, if not unconscious, of, tl 
intrigues and animosities of party politics, until the science of publi 
health has or shall ere long occupy its true position, as the highest interest 
or duty of the statesman, since upon it depends the safety, health and 
happiness of every citizen. 

Peter H. Bryce. 
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THE RELATION OF THE NURSE TO PUBLIC HEALTH 
PROBLEMS. 


FORCEFUL, twentieth century campaign, having for its purpose 
the spread of a general knowledge concerning the laws of health, 
“Health movement”’ precepts are found in 


has been well started. 
In large type, 


mall type all through various magazines and newspapers. 
he same subject confronts us from numerous posters. We hear the 
ubject discussed in local and national meetings and from the pulpits. 
We are urged to clean up, physically and mentally, and to keep clean. To 
do this efficiently, as a whole, will need a host of honest and brainy workers; 
he doctor, scientist, educator, sanitary engineer, architect, physiologist, 
‘teriologist, chemist, statistician, sanitarian, sociologist, social worker, 
nurse and politician. 

One of the largest of the public health pre yblems, is the matter of housing; 
he various enclosures from the elements, where we live, where we work, 
e we play. Frequently, one shelter serves for the three uses at the 
This is a condition in need of the services of 
ently plan for themselves 


time. me of the 
perts. The housing of people who can intellig 
d arrange for their own conveniences is not a problem for consideration 
by the outsider, except in cases of illness, when the doctor and the special 
y nurse serve as important factors in the education of the family and 
uard against such conditions as would be the cause, possibly, of the spread 
of contagious diseases throughout a community. In such instances, the 
value of the nurse is of great importance, for she lives with the problem, 
and a slip in the application of the rules of sanitation may mean the sur- 
render of human lives in that family or in that community. 

But the houses which have been constructed for gain, by architects 
who have never had the pleasure of one whole year’s round of cooking, 


washing, cleaning, and making “home” sanitary and cheery, are the 


houses in which the nurse, today, is almost at a loss to know how to dispose 
of the various problems. She may find not only a case of illness in the 
home, but also shiftlessness, drunkenness, and uncleanliness together with 
bad air, lack of sunlight, and bad construction of the building, ignorance 


and superstition. Of all the groups of people who are entitled to come to 
the door of this home, the janitor, the food dispensers, the rent collector, 
the minister, the policeman, and friends, who but the doctor, the social 


service worker, and the visiting nurse really set their shoulders to the 
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wheel of misfortune and help to stem the tide? Because of her special 
training, inspection comes easy to the visiting nurse, and because of th 

and her knowledge of where to secure outside relief, she can be of more 
service in untangling the problems in such families than can anyone 
else. She not only provides nursing care for the patient, but secure 
the services of a physician, and is able, if it is thought best, to arrange 


for the care of that person 1n some proper institution. 


Her position as a visiting nurse requires her to report cases of contagious 
and infectious diseases to the proper authorities; cases of abuse to t! 
police, and cases of need to such societies as stand for the extension of 
immediate relief. Her work should be of the preventive as well as of t 


corrective type. She instructs and re-instructs, and follows up her cas 
here is required not only knowledge, but judgment and a display of indi- 
vidual virtu 

The visiting nurse movement started in the United States in 1877 with 
one association. The year 1895 showed a growth into the teens. In 
1908, one hundred and twelve associations were reported. New York 
State leads with the employment of four hundred and fifty-eight visiting 
nurses; then follows Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and Illinois, in the 
one hundred division line. All other states employ less than one hundred 
each. 

The tuberculosis problem presented itself to the nurse partly in her 
visiting work and partly in her dispensary work. The tuberculous patient 
showed up at a general “chest clinic;” good advice and a tonic were 
given and the patient sent home; he was either “lost” to the medical man 
who diagnosed his case or returned, in due course of time, in a much worse 
condition. Possibly some member of his family came into the clinic, and 
the medical man learned through him the fate of his former patient. 
Nurses were introduced into the dispensaries to help in the taking of 
histories. Later they went into the homes to find out why the good 
advice was wasted. Then they found the insanitary home, the factory 
work brought into the home, and the sweat shop. A special campaign 
followed the unearthing of these conditions; literature was spread as to the 
care of tuberculous patients, and owing to a continued demand by the 
doctors and nurses for some place to put these patients, various sanatoria 
and open-air schools resulted. 

Cleveland, in July, 1904, appointed Miss Elizabeth Upjohn as its first 
specialist in nursing the tuberculous poor. Miss LaMott was appointed in 
Baltimore, the same year, in the same kind of work. Following these 
examples, there are cities in seventeen States which employ nurses for 
tuberculous patients. 
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equent to the medical inspection of the public schools, the follow-up 


| 
rk of the nurse developed. Here, again, is the keynote of the health 
xunded—prevention. Here the daily contact of the nurse 
eupils brings before the medical man various cast of ring-worm, 
. and defects of the eye, ear, nose, throat and teeth in 
contagious diseases. The nurse not only assists the medical 
: ns] - but in her follow-up work, calls at the homes to inform the 
; ture of the child’s defects, to call attention to the 
, we of h uch defects relieved, and to give warning of what 
; onen if such relief is not given. In so instances lectures 
; nclude domestic science and the first principles of nursing are 
: rodav we find twenty-four cities in fourteen states which employ 
; ‘ol nurses, either under the Department ol Health or the Depart- 
4 
i. 
that it is better economy and more humanitarian to keep an 


to bring it back to its 


| than to allow it to get sick and then try 
j -y4] condition, societies have been established with the work before them 


Local conferences are held. at which time the mothers 


iving the babies. 

: ‘nfants: the babies are stripped, weighed and then examined by 

: tending doctor. Instructions are given by him as to the proper 

§ od, regularity of the feedings, fresh air, cleanliness, etc. The nurse 

1 Jlows these babies into the homes, teaching the modification of the 
k. bathing, handling, and general sanitation to the mothers. The 

thers are encouraged to bring the well and best-fed babies to the con- 
nees as well as the sick babies. 


Inspections of various kinds are being put into the hands of nurses. 


ill become depends upon the kind of an 


Just how far and how useful this w 
to develop from the material 


expert the various schools for nurses are able 
1 also upon the kind of inspections called for. 


‘sented to the schools an 
Inspections of the proper kind mean much to the public. We now find 
one nurse as a capable tenement-house inspector. W: uuld a nurse, as 
hile as a milk inspector, or for a pure-fo xd, factory, 
Would she prove that her nature and edu- 


inspector, be worth w 
almshouse or jail inspector? 
cation is such that she could still see ‘uncleanliness”” above the polit- 


ical brim? 

The hospital is one of the pul lic health problet 
considered by a community as one of its own. Because an institution is a 
hospital, members of a community often avoid it until such a time as it 
The idea, usually taken for granted, that 


ns which is not often 


becomes a necessity to enter it. 
a hospital is always the cleanest pl 


ace, the best regulated and most scien- 
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tific, does not make it so. It meets these ideal requirements according 
the amount of money it has to do with, and according to the interest 


the superintendent and the medical men connected with it and the board 


who manage it. 
The problem of how to care for the patient under most trying phys! 
and mental circumstances, of how to raise his standard of health 


normal or nearly normal, and how to keep a normal standard of healt 
for the student nurse, who is in close touch with various infections, a! 


who is under other adverse environments, is a serious one. The su 
intendent of the hospital and the superintendent of the nurses are 

ones who live with these problems, and work them out for the pub! 
In many instances, the superintendent of the hospital and the super 
tendent of the nurses, is the same person. 

To meet another problem which confronts us in times of nati 
National Committee on Red Cross Nursing Serv 
has been created by the War Relief Board of the American Red Cr 
This committee of fifteen member has been made responsible 


govern the enr 


calamity or war, “a 
for 


establishment of a uniform standard of qualifications to 
ment of nurses, and for the organization of an adequate Red Cross Nur 
This standing army of American nurses, ready for aln 


personnel. ”’ 
dai 


;mmediate action, numbers over two thousand and is increasing 
When the need comes, only by comparison with like ne eds in the pas 
there be shown the value of having completed an organization ol! 
nursing force 
The nurse in her relation to public health problems not only grap} 
with the alleviat 
prevention. May we earnestly hope that women of health, charact 


knowledge, and refinement, will be encouraged to take up this work. 


Mary C. WHEELER, R. N. 


Secretary, Illinois State Board of Examiners of Registered Nurses 


tion of disease, but her main work is one of education a! 
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PUBLIC HEALTH A PUBLIC SERVICE, NOT A POLITICAL FOOTBALL 


BLIC health and politics are incompatible, and tl litician 
» has favored any drastic public health proj other than 
own selfish political ends is a rara avis. It is tim eople 

hat progressive public health work is not only hindered, bu 

1 bv the politician. As a consequence of political interierence, 
d thousands of innocent lives are lost to the community and 

ll of us are jeopardized. If the people were only fully seized 
would not be long in committing this pestiferous sapro- 

‘ommon destructor, from which the ashes could be removed 

ed in inanimate form to much better advantage than could 
be hoped for from his crooked and perverted anatomy when 

lation h ill 

[f public health work of any kind is to be successfully and efficiently 


can only be along those lines which admit of freedom from 
The official charged with the administration of public 
from 


rried on, 1 
litical influence. 
Ith laws must administer them justly; this implies freedom 


and so long as he administers the work rightly he should 


itical bias, 
be interfered with for political reasons. 

lo one who has been in public health service for nearly a quarter of a 
tury, it seems important to create in each country, state, or province, 
»ublic health service into which men will be admitted, not as political 
-orites, but by reason of their training, knowledge and fitness. When 
ce admitted into such a service it should be made possible for them to 

. by reason of length of service, and professional and executive ability. 

It should be a case of “Parties may come and parties may go but 
public health goes on forever.”’ Politicians may run the administration 
of a department of agriculture along political lines, to the detriment of 
cattle and incidentally to the loss of the farmer or to the expense of the 
people; they may sometimes waste our money enriching p litical friends 
at the expense of all, but nobody is hurt except an occasional boodler or 
erafter who may be incarcerated in gaol fer a brief space of time, 
sufficient to appease a disturbed populace. 

To juggle with public health is to jeopardize the lives, not only of the 
living, but of the unborn; it is to commit manslaughter of the worst type; 
it is to stultify and stifle a work which has for its object not only the pre- 
vention of sickness and suffering, and the prevention of premature death, 


but the physical and mental improvement of a nation. 
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It has unfortunately been the practice in some sections of this con 
nent for an incoming political administration to dismiss from office, healt! 
officials who for some years have been giving to the people a service which 
has been of the highest character, free from political bias, and satisfactory 
to their sanitary confreres who are best able to judge of their work. Yet 
for party reasons, to gratify the demands of this or that particular faction 
of the party, either a system of garotting or decapitation has been resorted 
to—and for what and why? To get rid of a good and efficient public 
ervant, one who for years has been making sanitation a study for th 
benefit of the public, irrespective of politics, and to put in his place and 


stead a political favorite, one who may perhaps have the degree of M. D., 


and yet may know little about public health work, either as it relates 1 
communicable diseases or to the higher and more important branche 
of hygiene. 

This procedure is unjustifiable and sooner or later it must be remedied 


The suffering electorate must say to the politician “hands off the public 


health branch of government administration.’’ This course must be pur- 
sued if a country is to advance in all matters relating to the health of the 


h offices unles 


1+ 


people Men should not be placed in prominent hea 
qualified, for men are not born sanitarians, nor can they be hatched out 
in a night at any party caucus. It takes years of patient and careful study 
to fit men for these important positions, and when once a young man 
starts on the sanitary ladder he must be assured that his course will b 
progressive, and dependent not on political influence but upon service and 
efficiency. 

The important position of a medical officer of heatlh is one which today 
cannot be lightly passed by. The very term “public health” signifies 
a person infinitely more capable than an inspector of nuisances or one 
charged only with the oversight of communicable diseases. Year by year 
the conception of the duties of a medical officer of health has been altering 
and expanding, until today his field is a wide one. It is true his duties 
require he should have intimate knowledge of the older branches of the 
work, but these are less difficult and not so onerous as the newer and more 
important ones, such as, for instance, the medical inspection and care of 
infants and school children, and the proper education of the latter in the 
rules of the goddess of health, or the housing of the people—not to speak of 
sewage disposal, water purification and a score of other matters, all bearing 
upon the health of a nation, with the object of conserving its greatest 


wealth. 
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In the football game which has been going on for some years, the ball 
used has been the officer charged with the administration of these important 
subjects. Surely the ball, in all it represents, is too valuable to the public 
to be thus made use of by politicians, and it is high time they were given 
notice to stop this high kicking of so important and national a subject as 
our public health administration. And further, they must be told that a 
line-up will be sure to occur, public vs. politician, in which a fierce scrim- 
mage will inevitably happen. The final damage will not be to the ball, 
but to the discredit, the discomfiture, and the defeat of the politicians. 


Cuas. A. Hopcetts, M. D.* 


Medical Adviser, The Commission of Conservation, Ottawa, Canada. 


*L. R. C. P. Lond; Fellow of the Royal Sanitary Institute, Fellow of the Royal Institutite of Public 
Health, Fellow of the Society of Medical Officers of Health, Great Britain, Hon. Vice-President of the 


f Public Vaccination of Great Britain, etc. 
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SPECIAL ARTICLES 


A COUNTING APPARATUS FOR LITMUS PLATES WITH A COLD 
COUNTING PLATE FOR USE WITH GELATIN PLATES. 


By S. HENRY AYERS, 
Bacteriologist, Dairy Division, United States Department of Agriculture. 


Investigators who have had occasion to use litmus in plates as 
indicator for acid-producing colonies have without doubt noticed the diffi- 
culty with which slight acid-producing colonies are differentiated frot 
the others 

During a recent investigation in the Research Laboratories of the Dairy) 
Division, in which a large number of differential counts had to be made, 
the author designed a counting apparatus for the determination of acid- 
producing colonies on litmus plates. 

The apparatus as shown in Figure I, consists of a wooden box seven 
inches long, seven inches wide, and six and a half inches high. The to; 
of the box is covered by a piece of ground glass over which is placed an 
ordinary square counting plate. The front of the box is open so as to 
admit light which is reflected to the counting plate on the top by means 
of a plane mirror placed in the box at an angle of forty-five degrees. 
A shield of wood, fourteen by seven inches, is attached to the front of 
the box one inch below the top. This shield is to protect the eyes 
from the light which is used in connection with the apparatus. A lab- 
oratory electric arc lamp, such as is made by E. Leitz, is most con- 
venient, since it furnishes a powerful white light which can be centered 
on the mirror. Gas lamps may be used and two lamps of the Welsbach 
“Junior” type placed side by side give perfect satisfaction. A small 
acetylene gas bicycle lamp may also be used. The ordinary incandescent 
electric lamp is of no value for use with this apparatus, since it gives a 
yellow instead of white light. A yellow light so changes the blue color of 
the plate that acid-producing colonies fail to show the red coloration. 

When this apparatus is in use, the counting plate is illuminated by a 
bright white light, and on account of the ground glass no images are reflected 
from the mirror. The acid-producing colonies on the litmus plate, as it 
rests on the illuminated counting plate, show very distinctly in contrast 
to the dense blue. 
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It has been found that colonies which do not show any red coloration 
when placed against the ordinary white counting plate, or when held 
against the sky, do show a distinct acid reaction when placed on this 
counting apparatus. When differential counts are made, using litmus as 
an indicator, it has been found that when using the illuminated counting 
plate the acid-producing colonies are increased from twenty-five to fifty 
per cent. 

With the use of litmus lactose gelatin plates for differential counts 
the temperature of the room plays an important part. In the summer 
time the temperature of the air will often melt gelatin plates even before 
they can be counted, thus making it impossible to pick cultures from the 
plate. In some recent work it was found necessary to pick all the colonies 
from a large number of litmus lactose gelatin plates. This involved from 
one to two hours work on a gelatin plate with the room temperature 
29.4°C-37.7°C. (85 degs. to 100 degs.F.) This temperature melted the 
plates in a few minutes and in consequence a transparent cold plate was 
devised. Figure II shows a view of this cold plate which is a copper frame 
supporting a glass counting plate (on the other side.) The apparatus is 
therefore a c ypper box seven inches square and one and a half inches high 
with a glass top and bottom. The glass plates are supported on shelves 
which extend one-fourth of an inch from the copper walls and are cemented 
to them to make the box water tight. On one side at the bottom is a small 
inlet pipe A, and at B an outlet pipe at the top. The outlet pipe B is curved 
above the surface of the plate. When in use this cold plate rests on the 
top of the counting apparatus previously described and sets directly on 
the ground glass. A stream of cold water is then allowed to fill the cham- 
ber by entering at A and flowing out at B. On account of the curve 
in the outlet pipe the chamber may be kept filled with water without 
containing air bubbles. This arrangement gives a counting plate which 
is kept cold by the water and at the same time is illuminated by light 
reflected by the mirror up through the transparent layer of water. If the 
ordinary tap water is too warm the stream may be run through a coil 
submerged in brine. 

With this cold plate it was possible to work on a gelatin plate for several 
hours when it was resting on the cold surface. By passing the tap water 
through a coil in brine it was possible to get a temperature of five degrees 
C. (41 degs.F) with the thermometer resting on the surface of the cold 
plate. The temperature of the room at that time averaged about 32.2 
degrees C. (90 degs. F.) 

The apparatus is simple and inexpensive to construct and will be 
found extremely useful. 
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} THE HAVANA MEETING OF THE AMERICAN PUBLIC 
HEALTH ASSOCIATION. 


By GARDNER T. SWARTS, M. D., 
Secretary, State Board of Health, Providence, R. I. 


Notwithstanding the distance, and the necessity of travel by sea in order 
reach the place of meeting, a remarkably good attendance was in evidence. 


The members from Canada, Mexico, from the Pacific Coast, and from the 
stern states found their way by devious routes to the Island of Cuba. 
About one hundred and twenty-five members were in attendance accom- 
unied by an unusually large number of ladies. Over one hundred and 
ty new members were added to the Association. 
A varied program, covering a broad field of sanitary questions, was 
presented. On account of the location of the meeting, many papers of 
interest to those responsible for a strict quarantine were considered. 


Owing to the prevalence of Asiatic cholera in foreign ports, a symposium 
on the detail of the examination of excreta from emigrants for the detec- 


] tion of cholera carriers as employed in the quarantine services of Canada, 
, the United States, and Cuba was listened to with close attention. The 
report of Committee on Education of the Public as to the Communicability 
and Prevention of Gonorrhoea and Syphilis was given close attention. 

3 The papers on typhus fever and the extension of the work to eradi- 
cate hookworm disease indicated a continued interest in those subjects. 


Reports on the prevalence of and the investigations of conditions asso- 
. ciated with infantile paralysis as well as on the progress in the study of 

pellagra showed that these fields were still open for further investigations 

health authorities. 

A paper on Sludge Disposal by Rudolph Hering presented one of the 
engineering problems associated with sanitation. The article on ‘“‘The 
: Relation of Infant Mortality to the Cost of Living” indicated the close 
. relation of sociological and public health problems. The consideration 
of ‘Nomenclature of Deaths and Disease’”’ received its annual apportion- 
ment of time. Of the many other papers and reports presented the one 
submitted by Dr. Chas. V. Chapin, under the title of “‘Air Infection”’ 
received marked approval because of the simplicity of methods presented 
for preventing the transmission of communicable diseases when associated 
; with each other under the care of the same corps of nurses in the same 


building or in the same open ward. 
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A short historical sketch bv Dr. C. W. P. Brock, of Richmond, Va 


on ‘How the Confederate Army was Vaccinated,” suggested how th 


stiliti 


interference of a sanitary measure permitted the continuance of h 


by the Confederate Army, and demonstrated the loyalty and voluntar 


assistance of Richmond mothers and of young children to the Southen 


Ca 

The Sections took up for consideration the technical application « 
methods in their various lin In the Laboratory Section several paper 
on the care of water supplies were presented. The long antici ated report 
of the Commiuttec on Standard Me thods of Water and Sewage Analysi 
brought up to date, was made available for publication. Standard met! 
ods of bacterial diagnosis and methods for testing shell-fish were discussed 
and a number of papers on testing disinfectants were read. The method 
of preparation of various serums were discussed in the practical manner 
customary with this Section The Section on Vital Statistics considered 


17 


mainly the question of utilizing uniform tables for weekly, monthly and 
annual mortuary compilations in cities and in states respectively. A 
ymposium on “ Mortality Registration, as Applied in the South,”’ and 
on a “Uniform Classification of Still-Births’ were also presented. lh 


1 
} 


the Municipal Section the every day questions of the city health officer 
were taken up and considered, among them “A Report on the Dis 
posal of Municipal Wastes”—‘‘Some Legal Aspects of a Bottled Milk 
Regulation” by Jordan—* Municipal Inspection of Food Supplies’’ Jordan 
The Committee on Contageous Diseases also reported. 

Entertainments: Visits were made by the individual members to the 
General Hospital, the Tuberculosis Sanatorium, and to the Leper Hospital! 
where there are one hundred and eighty cases being cared for. On 
afternoon was devoted to an extremely interesting visit to the fortifica- 
tions of Cabanas and Morro Castle, and to an inspection of the Immigrant 
Detention Camp, called Triscornia, with its hospital, all beautifully 
situated on a high elevation on the edge of the harbor. A Smoker, or 
as it is known in Cuba, a Verbena, which consisted mainly in the 
presentation of characteristic music and Spanish dances by artists 
in their various lines, assisted by the local military band, filled one evening 
with enjoyment. Of great interest to the visiting members was the 
practical evidence of a nearly completed sewerage system. All fully 
appreciated the privilege of roaming about the quaint streets, shops, 
public markets, parks and numerous restaurants for which the City of 
Havana is noted. 
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THE REPORT OF THE MINNEAPOLIS VICE COMMISSION. 


By GEO. F. BUTLER, M. D., 
Chicago, 


No one will question the good intentions of the people responsible for 
nor their standing as citizens, but, as seems to be common to 
f this sort at the present time, we find them misled into 


tigations ¢ 
ions which are utterly wrong. 
The book has all the ear-marks of authority; it is endorsed by the mayor 


city which it represents; the collaborators are people of rank in their 


etive vocations; the context has a semi-scientific look On the 
noth of all this, the average reader, ignorant as he is on sex matters, will 
‘obably accept it as gospel truth, and regard it as the very last word on 
ubject. Any thinking man, however, who has had opportunity to 
serve life as it really is, and who has taken the pains to study prostitu- 


and the sex desire, will readily see how fallacious the conclusions 


the Commission are 


1d recommendations of tl 
The group of people who prepared this report may know a good deal 
hout their several vocations, but they have yet a lot to learn about the 
on which they ventured to write. Not only do they lack anythit 
a very superficial knowledge, but it is reasonable to 1 hat they 
led astray by the prudery that abounds so generally, and also by a 
eakness in the direction of adhering to orthodoxy 


human make-up. It transcends all man-mi 


i 


ly-developed and healthy adult from puberty 


present civilization lasts. 
for her. 


undred years from now, 1t 1s certain 


xtinguished. 


As might be expected, the Commission recommends the policy of sup- 
m, wholly and unconditional. If these same people are alive one 


chey will then see how ridiculous 1s 


uch a recommendation. <A century hence they will be ashamed of it. 
The sex desire, next to the desire to live, is the most powerful in the 


ide laws; it bows to no authority. 
most people it cannot be, and is not, eliminated ; it persists in the proper- 
‘ to old age, when it is finally 


It follows from the above, and from the fact that economic 


nditions exclude an increasing number of males from wedlock, that the 


‘rostitute is with us, and always will be with us, at least as long as the 


The pros titute is here because there is a demand 


Conversely, if there were no demand she would not be here. 


Hers is the infamous task of supplying a want that rightfully ought to be 


supplied in wedlock. 
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It is doubtful if prostitution can ever be abolished, but it can be regu 
lated in such a way as to greatly diminish the evils that are associated wi 
it, and the only right and practical course, as we shall come to see sooner o: 
later, is the strict segregation of all prostitutes and a careful regulation 
their goings and comings. 

The day will come, aps, when the prostitute will be unknown a1 
unneeded, but only after the ecomonic conditions under which tl 
live have | ettered; so long as the pinch of poverty is felt, 


defects i ir present civilization persist, so long will the “s 


per ist. 


very properly recommends that hospital facilitic 
furnished for the treatment of venereal diseases and that the law be br 
ened so that the State Board of Medical Examiners be given suffici 
powers and funds to adequately control the quacks specializing in venerea 
diseases. The Commission also very wisely suggests that preventiy 
measures are to be found along (a) educational lines, (b) 1n larger recrea- 
tion facilities, (c) in better economic conditions, and (d) in certain pro 
visions for institutional care. 

Its advice regarding rescue and reform is good. The motive of th: 
Commission throughout is good and worthy, but, in the opinion of th« 
writer, utopian as far as the absolute prohibition of prostitution is con- 
cerned. Every decent man and woman wishes it could be abolished, but, 
as it seems to be impossible at the present time, why refuse to attempt to 
regulate and thus minimize the traffic and its consequent evils? 
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METHOD EMPLOYED AT NEW YORK QUARANTINE FOR THE 
DETECTION OF CHOLERA CARRIERS. 
P. A. Surgeon R. H. CREEL, 
U. S. Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service, Ellis Island, N. Y. 

In July, 1911, the cholera epidemic in Italy reached such proportions, 
and so many cases of cholera developed among Italian immigrants en route 
to the United States and among those detained after arrival in quarantine 
at New York and other ports on the Atlantic seaboard, that quarantine 
regulations of the Federal Government relating to cholera were amended 

: ;o that all steerage passengers coming from cholera infected ports to this 
country should be held for bacteriological examination before being dis- 


charged from quarantine. The new regulations were promulgated in 


order that cholera carriers might be detected and detained. Ac cordingly, 


all ships from cholera infected ports were held at quarantine and fecal 


specimens were taken from all the steerage passengers and examined for 


the presence of cholera vibrios. 

At the New York state quarantine station, from the middle of July to 
the middle of November, 1911, the number of immigrants examined was 
26,930, of which the New York City Laboratory examined 3,900. On 
some days the number of examinations did not exceed 300, but not infre- 


quently it was twice as many, and sometimes reached 1000. On one 


occasion over 2,000 steerage passengers arrived at one time. Such fluctu- 


ation of work entails a strain on the laboratory staff that can not press 


into service a large corps of emergency workers, and in this category, of 
course, fall the majority of quarantine laboratories. 
As the work progressed, there came a realization that the efficiency of 


the examination would be promoted by adopting procedures that would 
expedite the work, and so from time to time, with this object in view, 
changes in technique were made. 

The object in describing the methods used at New York is rather to set 
forth results accomplished in hastening the work than to present anything 
essentially new in cholera examination, for the expeditious methods 
finally evolved may serve as an aid to those who may be confronted with 
the examination of a large number of cholera suspects, and who may 
have only a small laboratory force available for the work. 


Note.—The simplification and abbreviation of methods were dt 


made by Dr. C. E. Baldwin, in charge of the laboratory, Dr. W. F. Magill, head of 
the New York state laboratories, who coéperated in the work throughout; Dr. Serrati, 
of the Italian Navy, Royal Commissioner at Port of New York; Dr. A. J. Bendick 
P. A. Surgeon McLaughlin, P. A. Surgeon von Ezdorf, and the writer from 
United States Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service. 
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The methods advocated are as follows: 

Obtaining specimens: If the passengers have to be held on board 
ship, rectal swabs are recommended, for without doubt this method is th 
quickest and is the surest, because it prevents confusion of specimens 
and because it prevents substitution on the part of those examined. One 
man with a clerical assistant can take 150 swabs an hour from men, and 


e 


100 an hour from women and children. It is best to employ a female 


operator to take specimens from women. If the professional force i 
small a skilled nurse can perform this work. If the persons to be examined 
can be segregated in properly equipped quarters and if an adequate force 
of assistants is available, swabs from stools obtained by the use of salt 
are preferable to rectal swabs in working to detect carriers, because a lars 
amount of material is available for examination. 

As each person passes through a room set aside for the purpos 


taking swabs, a number is placed on a card bearins the passenger's nat 


manifest number, and the ship’s name, all of which has previously | 


made out. and the same number is affixed to a peptons tube into whi 


the swab is to be dropped In taking the pecimen, a cotton swab sim- 


d, after having veen prev1ou 


ilar to an ordinary throat swab is us« 


dipped into a peptone solution, which serves as a lubricant and maint 
the viability of the specimen 

At first the inoculations were made in the laboratory and the swabs w 
conveyed to and from the ships in individual tubes, but this method 


abandoned for direct inoculation of culture tubes at the time of securing 


specimen, the swal being taken to the ship in sterile packages of 100. 11 
change resulted in very material saving of time and labor By the skill 
and dexterity which come with experience, the swabs can be pas ed 


without a speculum, but individual glass specula were used to sot 
extent. The latter consist of small glass tubes open at both ends, and wit 
rounded edges. They can be inserted with facility and cause less discom- 
fort than passing the swabs direct and their use permits of the removal of 
a greater amount of the desired specimen With subsequent sterilizatior 
the same tubes can be utilized over again on other suspects. 

As the inoculation of the stool was made direct from person to pepton 
tube it was necessary to take the culture tubes to the ship numbered and 
ready for inoculation. The tubes were carried in wooden blocks such 
as are used in laboratories, each block contained forty tubes set upright 
in holes bored to hold them. Wire test tube racks are superior to the 
wooden blocks but are not so easily made. It is necessary to number 


only the end tubes in the blocks. 
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Subcultures: The original cultures were incubated six hours and then 
‘inoculated into fresh peptone tubes. The time element is not so impor- 
in the incubation of subcultures; from six to ten hours was the usual 
1 em ployed by us. 

n th latter part of work subcultures were made in a special saccharose 
peptone medium devised by Dr. Arthur Bendick.* seems to 
promise the elimination of smears from such cultures as do not contain 
cholera or cholera-like vibrios. 

In making subcultures two radical departures were made from the 
technique generally used. (a) Cotton plugs were discarded. This is open 
to two possible objections; first, difficulties may arise from aerial con- 
tamination; second, danger may result to the laboratory force through 
-cattering of the infection. As to the first, it is a negligible factor. In sev- 
‘ral thousand tubes so treated no confusing growth resulted, partly, no 
joubt, because the peptone solution is a poor medium for many bacteria. 
The tubes, when prepared, were placed in blocks and each series covered 
by sterile muslin cloth securely fastened in place. As to dissemination of 


Lai 


infection, the only precaution necessary is the complete elimination trom 
laboratory of flies and other insects. The avoidance of handling plugs 

uch time. (b) The second divergence from routine technique 
onsisted in the use of individual wire loops for the transfer of cultures. 
These loops were made from a light composition wire and sterilized in 
vundles of 100. By using these loops and by placing the rack contain- 
ing the original cultures beside the corresponding rack of tubes to be sub- 


hour. The 


cultured one man can do three hundred subinoculations an 
individual loops save the time consumed in sterilizing an inoculating 
needl On transferring a drop from the upper layer of the original 
culture to the subculture the loop is dropped into the latter. The ques- 
tion arose as to whether the metal, by remaining in the culture medium, 
exercised any restraining influence on the growth of inoculated organ- 
isms, but control experiments failed to show any such effect. 

Smears: Smears from subcultures are strongly advocated. There are 
a number of reasons why the examination should be confined to sub- 
cultures in examinations to detect carriers; there are, too, several objections 
to the use of the original cultures for this purpose. First, reliance on the 
smears from subcultures prevents useless plating, for not infrequently a 
smear from an original tube shows forms that prevent the discarding of 
the culture as negative. These forms appear to be isolated, suspicious- 
looking, curved rods. They are really artifacts, due to stain, or to detritus 
of media, or they may be distorted bacilli or non-pathogenic vibrios that 


See page go6. 
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do not multiply and do not appear in the subculture. This applies only 


to the original cultures, for however few the cholera vibrios are in th 


specimen, and however scarce they appear in the smears from the original 


culture, the smear from the subculture always shows a large number ot 
cholera vibrios in every field. The examination of five fields or les 
sufficient when smears are made from subcultures. Secondly, subcul 
ing facilitates isolation of cholera colonies from the plates, for if only a fev 
vibrios are present in a specimen, and this may frequently happen 1n carrier 


cases, they may be lost on plating, either through the dilution of the 


culture incidental to plating, or through overgrowth by other co 
Special plate media obviate this last po sibility, but special plate medi 
in comparison to alkaline agar require too much time and troubl 
practical purposes, and plating from ubcultures renders them non- 


essential. 

Plating the original culture on agar, with failure to isolate a vibno 
afterwards discovered to be present in the culture, probably has given 
rise to term “non-enrichment.” This term as generally used apparently 
implies a condition of latency. That any cholera organism fresh from 
the intestines will not multiply greatly when transferred to an optimum 


medium seems wholly improbable. Neither in cases nor carriers was this 


observed in the series of sixty-two cases occurring at the station. It 1 
readily understood that, among carriers, if the specimen inoculated 
contains only a few vibrios, the increase from these after six hours 
incubation may be so limited as to cause the vibrios to be overlooked in 
the smear. This actually occurred during last summer’s work in five 
specific cases, two of which were reported by Dr. Krumwiede from the 
New York City Laboratory. In each instance, though, the smear from 
the subculture showed at a glance large numbers of vibrios. Also a 
number of cholera-like vibrios that did not appear in the examination of 
originals were observed in the smears from subcultures and easily isolated 
from the latter. 

It was our custom to make smears on glass slides, putting five on each 
slide. and numbering the first and last smear with a grease pencil, the 
intermediate smears being indicated by a small cross. No trouble what- 
ever arose from the obliteration of the grease pencil marks. The material 
for the smears was taken from the upper layer of the culture and, as in the 
method of subinoculation, individual loops were made use of for this pur- 
pose. One worker can make 150 smears an hour. Drying of the smears 
was hastened by passing the slide through a flame until the slide became 
hot, and then, after the slides had cooled, the smears were stained with 


dilute carbol-fuchsin—one part of carbol-fuchsin to eight parts of distilled 


water. 


only 
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>yamination of smears: In consideration of the fact that subcultures 


we <howed the vibrios in great numbers if they were present at all, a 

ved search of the stained smear for vibrios is not necessary. One 
in examine three hundred smears in eight hours. 

Platine: In making plates a drop from the upper layer of the subcul- 

diluted by adding it to a tube of fresh pepton olution, and one 

- the dilution is put on a plate and rubbed in with a glass rod. In 

ing. in making smears, and in plating, care should be exercised to 


surface pellicle. In no instance was difficulty experienced in 
cholera or non-cholera vibrios from subcultures by the use of 
ar plates. A fairly large experience shows that, if subcultures are 


4 


i. the use of special plate media such as Dieudonne’s or the even 


‘ter alkaline egg medium devised by Dr. Charles Krumwiede*, is an 
' iry refinement of technique. All the advantages that Endo’s 
lium possesses for isolation of B. typhosus obtain in cholera work if the 

+ of this medium is increased to double that usually employed, for 


edium vibrio colonies give a very typical, clear, amethystine color. 
Identification of vibrios: The final diagnosis is determined by the 
‘tion of the vibrio in pure culture and its instantaneous agglutination 

th specific serum in dilution of 1-400, the controls being negative. In 
snstance I worked with a vibrio similar to the cholera vibrio in mor- 
»hology, motility and also in cultural characteristics, which agglutinated 
vith specific serum in a dilution of 1-400 after fifteen minutes, and 
wise with normal serum in the same dilution. As the clump- 


lid like 
the organism in specific serum was not observed in any higher 


lution than that of normal serum the organism was excluded as a cholera 
brio. Subsequently, for experimental purposes, the same vibrio was 
vallowed by a laboratory worker without any ill effects. 

For provisional diagnosis when a vibrio was found in a smear 
xed cultures were tested in the hanging drop. If there was no cessation 
of motility when the cultures were treated with cholera serum in low 
dilution a tentative decision was made that the vibrio was not cholera. 
If there was clumping of the mixed culture in high dilution it was c sidered 
positive until the examination of the suspected organisms in pure culture 
ettled the matter. Cultural tests were not relied on to confirm the identity 
of the cholera vibrio. The cholera-red reaction as applied to mixed cul- 
tures was dropped as useless, for many negative cultures gave vari- 
ous shades of red when treated with concentrated sul] huric acid. The 
motility of the cholera vibrio is characteristic but is not distinctive, for 
any polar flagellates, including non-cholera vibrios and pseudomonas, have 


the same rapid darting motion. 


Accepted for publication in the Journal of Infectious Diseases. 
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SUMMARY. 


In summarizing the preceding paragraphs on methods the follow 
salient points are epitomized: 

In obtaining specimens, if it is necessary to detain the suspects ab 
ship, or if the staff conducting the examination is small, the use of re 
swabs is advised, for it is a quick method and it prevents deception 


substitution of specimens on the part of those undergoing examinatio: 
Furthermore, if the procedure has to be confined to ship’s quarter 
administration of a saline cathartic carries with it the possibility 
disseminating infection. If the passengers can be segregated on shore 
a large supervisory force is availal le, the administration of salts wit! 


subsequent swab from the stool is a preferable method of obtaini 


specimens. 
To save time the use of cotton plugs in the tubes holding both the om 


inal culture and subcultures can be discarded, if the proper precautt 


are observed. 

The use of subcultures instead of the original culture in the prepara 
of smears is urged. 

In making subcultures, Bendick’s saccharose peptone medium pron 
material curtailment of work in the detection of cholera vibrios. Sp 
plate media is not necessary in working with subcultures. A two per ‘ 
alkaline agar is entirely satisfactory for plating out vibrios. In pl: 
from cholera cultures, Dr. Krumwiede’s special plate medium seem 
possess several advantages that Dieudonne’s medium does not. 

In making subcultures and smears, individual loops save the 


consumed in flaming the platinum loop ordinarily used for this work. 


Non-enrichment, in so far as 
cultures from sixty-two carriers and cases. 


it implies latency, was not evident 


EFFECTIVENESS OF BACT! RIOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS IN 
QUARANTINE ADMINISTRATION. 


By means of bact« riological examination, twenty-seven cholera carr 
were discovered in passengers arriving at and in detention at the N 


York Quarantine station. On one ship which had two carriers there 


been no recognized cases en route. 
Because of the regulations of the Federal Government pertaining 


immigrants from cholera infected ports, 
imbued with the desire to cooperate, the Italian Government start 
examinations for carrier c 


forty carriers were discovered in Italy among prospective immigrant 


and because it was presumab!; 


ases early in the summer of 1911. As a result 
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owing the inauguration of bacteriological examinations by the Italian 
rent there ensued a subsidence of carriers and cases at the New 

York Quarantine Station. This decline was no doubt partly due to the 


in the latter part of the summer immigrants were de tained five 
at the port of departure before sailing. Thus is en phasized the 
ty of thorough precautions at the point where quarantine measures 
‘ld be most rigorously enforced, namely at the port of departure 
Bacteriological examinations not only confer the maximum amount of 
ction to a non-infected country but they also work the least hardship 
merce and the traveling public. In lieu of the expensive, irksome 
ntion for an uncertain period at quarantine, bacteriological examina- 
allow the release of the ship and a large majority of her passen- 


iter a delay of only 24 to 48 hours, according to the number of passen- 


rs. and that, too, with greater safety than was attained by the old clinical 
5 standard of quarantine. 
; Examination of contacts can be made within 48 hours after the separa- 
‘on from case or carrier. Any ingested vibrios being subject to the 
conditions of mechanical transmission as the rest of intestinal con- 
tents, regardless of symptoms, will probably appear in the sto i within 48 
hours. This assumption is supported by the results of an experiment in 
the laboratory; two of the bacteriologists swallowed a fresh culture of a 
holera-like vibrio and recovered vibrios from a stool within thirty hours. 
NOTE For certain data in this article I am greatly in lebted to the courtesy of 
Dr. A. H. Doty, Quarantine Officer for the Port of New York, and to Deputy Quar- 
ntine Officer E. S. Rimer, and to Dr. E. C. Baldwin, in charge ot the New York 
Quarantine Laboratory. 
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A SIMPLIFIED BACTERIOLOGICAL TECHNIQUE FOR 
DETECTING CHOLERA CARRIERS.* 


ARTHUR J. BENDICK, M. D., 
New York. 


The routine bacteriological examination of immigrants from cholera- 
infected ports, as practiced at the Quarantine Station at New York, ha 
been as follows: 

1. Inoculation of feces into Dunham’s peptone solution. 

2. Subinoculation at the end of six hours of one loop of the surfac: 
growth into a second Dunham's peptone tube. 

3. Examination of a smear taken from the surface growth of th 
second Dunham's peptone tube, after it has been incubated six to nine hours 
at 37°C.T 

This procedure has in general given very satisfactory results but it 
necessitates considerable microscopical work. On several occasions at 
New York it has been necessary to examine over two thousand immigrants 
a day, and even a trained force of bacteriologists required a whole day to 
complete the examination of so many smears, so that an untrained stafi 
for such an examination would certainly require several days. The sub- 
stitution of a macroscopic test for the microscopic examination, would 
greatly lessen the work. 

To make such a substitution possible, I began a series of experiments on 


the cultural characteristics of the cholera organism. The cholera-red 


reaction does not give satisfactory results in mixed cultures. I demon- 
strated that the cholera vibrio ferments many of the sugars, especially 
saccharose, which is fermented rapidly without gas formation. The 
problem, then, was how to utilize this phenomenon. As the cholera organ- 
ism is very susceptible to acids, the acid produced by fermentation of the 
sugar is detrimental to its growth, and as the cholera vibrio grows readily 
in alkaline media, the natural solution of the problem was to use an alka- 
line medium, for therein the acid elaborated during the growth of the vibrio 
would be neutralized by the alkalinity. Furthermore the alkali would 
inhibit many of the other intestinal organisms, some of which ferment 
saccharose. As Dunham’s peptone solution has proven such a favorable 


From the Quarantine Laboratory of the Port of New York. 
+ For more detailed description of this method see the article by Dr. Creel on page So9 of this 
issue 
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medium for the cholera vibrio the new medium was made by simply 
adding saccharose and sodium carbonate to the Dunham’s peptone solution 
until the medium was alkaline, phenolphthalein being added as an indicator. 


The medium consists of, 


Water 1000 ce 
Peptone. 10 gms 
Salt 5 gms. 
Sodium Carbonate.. 1 gm. 
Saccharost 5 gms. 
Phenolphthalein Solution 5 ce. 


The salt and peptone are dissolved in the water over a free flame. The 
medium is then titrated with sodium carbonate using phenolphthalein 
as an indicator and is next corrected to a neutral reaction. One 
cram of anhydrous sodium carbonate is dissolved in the solution which is 
then boiled over a free flame, after which it is filtered through a double layer 
of filter paper. Five grams of saccharose and five cubic centimeters 
of a fifty per cent. saturated alcoholic solution of phenolphthalein are 
next added. The medium should then be of a moderately deep red color 
‘milar to the color of 0.1 per cent. fuchsin solution. One familiar with the 
edium may simplify the procedure by omitting the titration and correc- 
tion of the reaction. In many cities tap water may be used in making up 
the solution, and the carbonate may be added with the salt and peptone. 


If after adding the phenolphthalein the medium is not deep red enough, 


10 per cent. sodium carbonate solution should be added till the medium 
brought to the desired shade. If the medium is to be used the day it is 
made up, one sterilization in the Arnold sterilizer for twenty minutes is 
sufficient; if it is to be kept for some time, the medium must be sterilized 
in the Arnold for fifteen minutes on three consecutive days. 

In this medium, if a moderate number of cholera vibrios are introduced 
together with other organisms, the culture becomes decolorized after 
five to eight hours incubation. The cholera vibrios ferment the saccharose, 
the acid produced unites with the sodium carbonate and the medium 
becomes neutral, hence the red color of the phenolphthalein disappears. 
As a minimal number of cholera organisms introduced with a maximal 
number of other organisms do not readily decolorize the culture, the 
cholera vibrios should be enriched by preliminary incubation in Dunham’s 
peptone solution. 

The technique in using this medium is as follows: 

1. A small quantity of feces is inoculated into Dunham’s peptone 
solution and incubated six hours at 37°C. 


2. The tube containing the incubated culture is carefully tilted and 


one loop of the surface growth therein is inoculated into saccharose peptone. 
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3 The harose } epton is incubate dat 37°C A contre l is made by 
inoculating tubes of saccharose peptone with one loop of a fresh culture « 
cholera in Dunham’s peptone solution and one loop of a fecal culture 1 
Dunham’s peptone solution and placing one « hese tubes in each incu 
bator. At the end of five hours all the tubes are examined, and any that 
have become dect lorize d, or nearly so, are removed for additional examina 


tion. They are re-examined at the end of every hour until the tubes have 
been incubated eight hour By that time the controls should be complete- 
ly decolorized. Those tubes that are not decolorized within eight hours 
may be discarded safely, prov ‘ded the controls are decolorized completely 
The only important factor is the tm within which the tubes are decol- 
orized. After fifteen hours incubation at 37°C. over 90 per cent. of 
tubes become dece lorized, but those tubes containing vibrios are decolor- 
ized within five to eight hours. Dec Jorization of the upper layer of the 
peptone is strongly indicative of the presence of vibrios 

Examination of the decolorized tubes. These should be examined as 
soon as they become decolorized and before the medium becomes acid 
A smear is made from the surface growth and is stained with dilute carbol- 
fuchsin. It is then examined and if any vibrios are seen, a third subinocu- 
lation from the surface growth is made into Dunham’s peptone solution; 
the specimen is also plated immediately on plain agar or on one of the 
special cholera media. If the period for the examination is limited, time 
can be saved by inoculating a duplicate set of Dunham’s peptone tubes at 
the same time that the saccharose peptone tubes are inoculated. Those 
tubes that become decolorized are then examined in the duplicate Dun- 
ham’s peptone solution and subcultures and hanging drop agglutinations 
may be made therefrom. 

The chief advantage of the procedure here outlined is that it greatly 
reduces the number of smears to be examined. By examining smears 
from the subcultures one trained bacteriologist can examine only two 
to three hundred specimens a day, but with the aid of the saccharose 
peptone medium, he can examine two to three thousand specimens a 
day even if he has only untrained assistants to make the inc culations and 
this medium is therefore in the examin- 


subinoculations. The chief use ot 
ation of a large number of suspects and in emergencies where no trained 
force is available. The procedure is of little use where only a few speci- 
mens are to be examined. 

The only disadvantages which I have encountered in this procedure 
are (1) that the smears made from the surface growth are not as satisfac- 
tory as are those made from Dunham’s peptone solution, and (2) that 


the specimen is poorer for the examination of motility and of hanging- 
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ir .cglutinations. The disadvantages may be overcome )) making 
cate subcultures in Dunhams peptone solutior The difficulties 
arise from the presence of a fermentable sugar in the medium, 


obtainable from the saccharose, and cons¢ quently the aerobic 


( ‘ion of the upper strata of the fluid is not so essent al to the vibrios 
in the Dunham's peptone solution, and therefore they show less 
ency to Cf lect at the surface. 
At the Quarantine Station at New York I tested this method on 3730 
cts. In the saccharose peptone medium 106 cultures were decolor- 
1 within eight hours. Four non-cholera vibrios were isolated. The 
hod was controled by examining smears from all the specimens. Vibrios 
re found in the decolorized tubes only. I was handicapped by the 
ence of cholera cases and carriers, none having been present at New 
York Quarantine for several months. However, each group of specimens 
controlled by an artificial cholera inoculated stool. 
Experimental data: 
1. Inorder to show how favorable the medium is for the cholera vibrio, 


sual quantities of a twelve hour cholera culture were inoculated into Dun- 


+ 


ham's peptone solution and into saccharose peptone. At the end of six hours 
one cubic centimeter of each was plated and the colonies ¢ vuunted. The 
saccharose peptone showed more colonies per cubic centimeter than did the 
Dunham's peptone solution, but the surface growth as shown by smears 
was more abundant in the latter. 

were made by the addition of fecal cultures in Dunham’s peptone solution. 
In no case where the mixture was previously enriched by first incubat- 
ing in Dunham's peptone solution did the organisms fail to decolorize the 


>, Accuracy of the method :—Varying dilutions of cholera cultures 


medium within eight hours. 


Note.—I wish to acknowledge my indet tedness to Dr. A. H. Doty, Health 
Officer of the Port of New York, to Dr. E. C. Baldwin, Director of the New York 


Quarantine laboratory, to the members of his staff, and to Dr. R. H. Creel, of the 
(. S. Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service. 
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American Public Health Association 


MODERN PRACTICE IN THE DISPOSAL OF REFUSE.* 


By RUDOLPH HERING, Dr. Sc. C. E. 

Twenty-three years ago, at a time when there was much discussion as 

to the proper methods of disposing of kitchen waste, and when private 
interests were urging all sorts of opposing ways and means to get rid of the 
troublesome nuisance and sanitary danger resulting from the accumulation 
of the solid waste materials rejected from closely-populated territory, a 
committee was appointed by the American Public Health Association to 
report on the subject of garbage disposal. It is true that in a small part 
le 


of Europe some progress in relieving the trouble had been made, but 
even there the problem was not satisfactorily solved. In 1894, in 
the absence of sufficient information from which the committee could draw 
safe conclusions, it was decided, before proceeding further, to collect 
whatever fundamental data could be secured in the way of statistics and 
experiences in the United States and abroad. As no funds were available 
for the purpose, a number of years elapsed before the completion of this 
work. Finally sufficient evidence became available to justify some 
general conclusions which were reported in the years 1896 and 1897. A 
re-statement of these conclusions and the last report of the committee was 
made in 1903. The substance of these conclusions was that for different 
local conditions different methods were available, each one of which could 
be made to fulfill the sanitary requirements, and that the preference should 
be given to the one least costly for the specific locality. It was thereby 
intimated that preliminary investigations of the conditions prevailing in 
each locality were required, in order to determine which of the available 
methods of disposal would be most suitable and would give the best results 
in protecting health and in securing comfort and decency at the least 
annual cost. 

The city of Milwaukee during the last thirty-three years, with a 
change of method about fifteen times within that period, tried almost 
every possible method of coping with the problem. When Dr. G. A. 
Bading, a member of the American Public Health Association, was 


*Read at 38th Annual Meeting, American Public Health Association, Milwaukee, September, 1910. 
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appointed Commissioner of Health of that city, he found that the incin- 
eration of garbage in summer, and its burial in winter, was practiced, and 
that the ashes, rubbish, and manure were dumped on vacant ground at all 
times. Incineration was rather costly, although free from nuisance; burial 
in winter was not wholly satisfactory, and promiscuous dumping of ashes 
and rubbish about the city was becoming more and more a nuisance. In 
his efforts to correct and better these conditions, Dr. Bading availed 
himself of the work done by the committee of your Association to which I 
referred, and ordered a study made of the local situation with a view of 
scertaining the least expensive method of a sanitary disposal of the entire 
lid refuse. 

The study showed that incineration of all refuse in a modern furnace to 
te located near the mouth of Milwaukee River was the most econom- 
‘cal solution of the problem, and a rect ymmendation to that effect was 

ade. The largest incinerator in the country is now destroying the refuse 
f this city and converting it at a minimum temperature of at least 1250 
into ashes or clinker which at present is utilized for making land at the 
ke shore, and into steam which is available for power purposes. 

Modern practice in garbage disposal is, however, not confined to this 
»rocess. It is the purpose of this paper to touch briefly upon all of the 
est methods. To appreciate the conclusions reached, we must first 
realize the make-up of a city’s solid refuse, because upon its composi- 
tion the most suitable kind of disposal largel) depends. The matter that 
chiefly makes up the refuse consists of garbage, the carcasses of small 
nimals, ashes, general rubbish, manure, and street sweepings. 

GARBAGE is here understood to mean chiefly kitchen and market 
arbage, or waste food material, c taining animal and vegetable matter, 

ost of which when fresh is useful as food for animals. Its very nature 
has therefore suggested its utilization, since it is found to possess greater 
money value for this than for any other purpose. Utilization of garbage 1n 
this way is very common. 

Whatever limit is placed upon such a disposition of garbage must be 
controlled by the sanitary effects the reof. Asa rule, when fresh from the 
kitchen, its sanitary condition is good, but it does not take many hours to 
change, for it serves as a medium for the growth of the bacteria of putre- 
faction, which give rise to offensive odors, and it affords a breeding place 
for flies, and flies are disease distributors. 

The feeding to hogs of fresh and wholesome garbage collected from 


hotels, eating houses, and private residences, will always remain a legit- 


imate and. within certain limits of distance, also an ec ynomical disposal. 
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mall 1 se sed ry tow it 1S the evailing meth dd. but wher 
local condit e tne ich a disposal questionable ith 
I ypted 
[here are two further constituents of garbage which have value. On« 
e 18 i rease, roughly estimated from two per cent. to four per cent 


1e other is its carbon content of about four per cent 


ind some vola vatter, which both have a fuel value. Therefore, tw 
other methods of disposal are indicated—extraction of the grease and 
incineration. Of these we have many examples, as most of our larg 
cities are now using either one or the other 


The grease extraction method is commonly known as the reductior 
process, and is used in most of the largest American cities, particularly 11 
the east. It is not employed in Europe, because there the quantity of 
grease is not sufficient to make its extraction economical. The extraction 
is usually accomplished by a process of boiling under high pressure, termed 
digestion, which separates the grease from the water and from the solid 
matter. The grease is refined and utilized, the water is wasted, and the 
solid matter, called tankage, has a small value either as a filler for strong 
fertilizers or as fuel 

The works where this process is conducted can be kept fairly inoffensive, 
if sufficient money is expended for the purpose, but experience has indi- 
cated that these plants, particularly where private profit is at stake, 
are frequently productive of offensive odors. It is a proper and usual 
precaution to place them at some distance from inhabited territory. They 
must, therefore, be debited with the increased cost of a longer haul than 
that required for incineration, which can be effected without offense much 
more easily than can reduction. In London, for instance, incinerators are 
placed at numerous points within the populated area. Attention should 
be called also to the fact that the process of reduction refers only to kitchen 
garbage, and that all other classes of municipal refuse remain, and must 
have other ways and places of disposal. 

The remaining method of disposing of garbage is by incineration. This 
yields satisfactory results from a sanitary standpoint, only when the heat 
developed is sufficiently high to convert all the organic matter into inodor- 
ous gases and into ashes, which conversion, experience has shown, can be 
practically accomplished at a temperature of at least 1200° F. 

The composition of garbage is such that usually the quantity of absorbed 
water is sufficient to prevent self-incineration by the carbon the garbage 
contains. Therefore we can effect garbage incineration at high temper- 
ature only when fuel is added to it. This was done in Milwaukee until 
the spring of 1910, and is now being done in a large number of our medium- 
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i nd smaller cities. If sufficient fuel is added the c ymbustion can be 
sade perfect, and the garbage destroyed without offens« and converted 
Jorous gases, ashes, and clinker. Whatever sanitary ob} ction has 
been made to this process has resulted from preventable causes, the chief 
‘ which was insufficient temperature, due to carelessness of operation, or 
. use of an insufficient amount of fuel—c yal, oil, or gas. The fuel can 
the combustible matter c tained in the other classes of the city’s 
- therefore, by combining them the necessary carbon is supplied and a 


‘ncinerable mixture obtained. This process is now utilized in 


Small dead animals are usually treated with the garbage. The 
juction process extracts the grease from them, whereas the incineration 
converts them into heat and ashes. 

Where it is not practicable to adopt any of the foregoing methods, 


here feeding is not safe, and where reduction and incineration are too 


‘ve. there is still another more or less satisfactory mode of disposal 
itbage. This is by burial’in shallow trenches, a meth xd practiced in 

anv places. From a sanitary standpoint burial is not objectionable, 
' it prevents pathogenic germs from spreading and 1 icilitates decom- 
‘on without odor. Depending on the character of the soil, the offensive 
‘vanic material disappears within three or four years if the burial is not 


too deep. A good earth cover of about 12 inches usually allows maximum 


A 


need of decomposition without the escape of foul-smelling gases The 


ty of Berlin disposes of most of its garbage by this method, but the 
ve land area and the labor required is causing a s irch for 
ther means. Other methods than those mentioned of disposing of 


arbage are either exceptional or unsanitary. 


It may be of interest to know that about twenty-seven years ago 
\ilwaukee was one of the first cities in the country to install a garbage 


Ai VN 
1 


ry, and about twenty-five years ago, one of the first to try the 
‘eduction method. 
Asnes constitute another class of municipal refuse. They c mtain a 
large quantity of fine dust, which, if given a chance to blow about, becomes 
nuisance. On the other hand,—a fact not commonly recognized,—they 
contain a large amount of partially burnt c al. Various measurements 
have shown this amount to vary between fifteen per cent. and thirty per 
cent. of the discarded material; their heat value is therefore well w« rth 
‘ttention. Ashes also have a value for filling, grading, and similar pur- 
poses. Chiefly on account of the dust nuisance they create when so used 
this value is reduced: but ashes, when free from dust, are more valuable 
than common earth filling. Furnace clinker is available, however, not only 
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for land making. but also as a satisfactory aggregate for concrete in its mat 
uses for road foundations and for other purposes, and is often so used 1 
England and Germany. Therefore ashes have several uses by which bot 
sanitarv and economical demands may be satisfied. The best modern pr 

tice is to dump them on low land, or to use them for road foundations und 


them further and convert them 1 


certain precautions, or to incinerate t! 

linker. which is done when thev are combit ee ts 
( ker, which 1s done whe 1ev are combined with other classes of r 
such a irbage and rubb 


GENERAL Rvusstsu is that class of municipal refuse which embod 


UA 


all of the miscellaneous materials not included in the other classes 


consists chiefly of discarded paper, wood, rags, old bedding, packi 
weepings, leaves, and similar waste. This material is likely to conta 
more pathogenic organisms than any of the other classes of refu 
Bedding, sweepings, and other discarded matter from sick-rooms frequent- 


ly reach the municipal rubbish pile. Rubbish contains various articles tha 
have some value, such as paper, rags, bottles, metal, and the like. In 
many cities it is permitted, and in some it is officially practiced, to pick 
‘rag picking” ha 


out these valuable materials for sale. Although ‘ 
extended into modern times, it is a question whether the custom should 
be much longer approved by public hygienists. Notwithstanding 
that disease is very rarely communicated by this means, and that th 
money profit has in some cases been large, the practice is neverthele 
decreasing, and it is to be hoped that it may some day cease altogether. 

The only satisfactory manner of disposing of a city’s discarded rubbish 
whether picked over or not, is by burning it. Its combustibility is good 
but unless burnt in large quantities or mixed with other combustibk 
refuse, it is difficult to maintain a temperature constant enough and sut- 
ficiently high to insure complete combustion with absence of odor. Rub- 
bish is often burnt in the open at a dump, but this practice is very offensive 
Frequently rubbish is used to help make land, but irregular and large 
shrinkage results, so that it is objectionable for these reasons and 
irrespective of the dust nuisance which it occasions. 

When rubbish is unmixed with other refuse it is best burnt in suitable 
furnaces. In order to reduce the likelihood of insufficient combustion, 
fires should be started with materials such as picked wood, straw, and paper, 
which will produce no offensive odors. The rest of the material should not 
be added to the fire until after a high temperature has been obtained, and 
the fires should be drawn immediately when the required heat is no longer 
maintained. When rubbish is combined with the other classes of refuse, 


its destruction by fire in suitable furnaces has no difficulties. 
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SrapLE Manure. When this class of refuse cannot be ec momically 
ied for agricultural purposes, it is usually wasted by dumping. This 
tice may not be objectionable, because 1t may neither propagate 
« nor create nuisance. However, where the wasted manure can be 
d roved by burning at no great cost, this method « f disposal should 
vs be preferred because of the better results atten ling its immediate 

1 permanent destruction 
STREET SWEEPINGS also form a class of municipal refuse and should 
» a passing word. Their composition and suitable disposal depends 
1 upon the kind of paving from which they are obtained and upon the 
ture of the road travel. They sometimes contain large quantities of 
nost of the city’s dust, and sometimes have a high bacterial con- 
It becomes a question, which should be di cided for each locality 

- careful investigation, as to whether the least expensive method of 
disposal, generally that of dumping, is sufficiently safe from a sanitary 
view-point, or whether the additional expense of passing such sweepings 
through an incinerator should be incurred. In some cities, chiefly in 
Europe, the street sweepings have sufficient manurial value to pay for 
their utilization as fertilizer. 

This brief review has indicated that under modern conditions we cannot 
single out any class or any part of the municipal refuse and discuss its 
proper disposal, without including also the disposition of the other parts, 
hecause. as in the case of garbage, its combination with other classes of 
refuse may be the most economical and only proper method of treatment. 

This review has also indicated that our best modern practice can be 
divided chiefly into two systems. One system embodies the separation 
of some or all the different classes of refuse and necessitates different 
collections and disposals, so that, for instance, the garbage alone, can be 
either burned with the addition of fuel or can be utilized by extracting its 
crease. The ashes are utilized for filling up land, and the rubbish may be 
burned separately or with the garbage. New York, Chicago, and many 
other cities successfully use this system. Columbus, Ohio, has the most 
recent installation of this type of disposal. The other svstem embodies 
the combined or mixed collection of all or almost all kinds of refuse 
and the incineration of the mixture in modern furnaces, with the 
object of destroying both the objectionable qualities by heat and of 


utilizing the produced heat and clinker, the former for power and the 
latter either for filling land, for road making or for the manufacture 
of sundry products. Unless ashes and rubbish are combined with garbage 
in sufficient quantities to produce the necessary heat, the steam production 
is deficient, and other fuel must be added. As the steam which is produced 
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in a refuse incinerator must vary in quantity with the varying compositi 
of the refuse, the most efficient utilization will be to convert the availa! 
steam and apply the power at some larger plant where the deficien 
when they occur, can be readily made up by auxiliary boilers with 
usual means of firing. The English cities afford prominent example 
the application of this system and their procedure is being followed 
German and French cities, and recently by some American cities. 

The Borough of Richmond, New York City, and Seattle, Washingt 
both have mixed collection and modern incinerators. The city of Mil- 
waukee has lately erected an incinerator to burn mixed refuse, but garba 


is still separately collected. San Francisco has adopted the mixed syst 
and is about to advertise for modern incinerators. The cities of W: 
mount. Montreal, and Vancouver, Canada, have also mixed c llections 
are successfully operating modern incinerators with power production 
A sufficiently close investigation of the local conditions of each 


will indicate in each case which of the two equally sanitary systems 


disposal is the more economical. 


In comparing cost, we must include operation as well as construct: 
and we must not fail to begin at the point of original collection and end 
the point of final disposal. A long haul and costly collection may out 


weigh a cheaper disposal, and short hauls may compensate for a m 


expensive final treatment. Also, in comparing the costs of the two 

tems. we must not fail to estimate the cost of disposing of all of the refus 
terials. The cost for the system of garbage reduction must include t 

t of nodern and satisfactory method for disposing of ashes and rub- 


hish. and of the manure and street sweepings, too, if the system 
incineration with which the comparison is made includes them. 

Proceeding upon this basis and adopting all precautions to 
vent nuisances both in the collection and in the disposal, we <« 
then decide whether it is cheaper to adopt the method of reduction or tha‘ 
of incineration of the garbage. If we make a comparison on that basis, 11 
is questionable whether all of our cities have selected and are now operatin 
the more economical system for their local conditions. 

Regarding precautionary measures, a few points should be added. Thi 
modern tendency is to make the collections during the latter part of 
the night, at which time they are least objectionable. In any case, th 
wagons should be tightly covered and the facilities for loading and unload- 
ing simple and effective. A reduction plant should have suitable facil- 
ities for properly handling the garbage and the various products, for 
cleaning the premises and for ventilation, so that all nuisances may b¢ 


reduced to a minimum. 
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An incinerating plant should have suitable facilities for conveying the 
refuse, for temporarily storing and for charging it, for burning it at a 
mnerature not less than 1250° F., thereby destroying all odors and pro- 
ducing steam both for operating purposes and for revenue, and finally, in 
order here also, to reduce all possible nuisances to a minimum, suitable 
dampers and ventilating ducts should be provided to prevent the escape 
of smoke and dust into the building. 

To ascertain the relative economy of the two systems we must reduce 
the cost to annual expenditures, which should include fixed charges, such 
as interest and depreciation, the cost of collection and delivery from the 
premises to the works, the cost of operating the works; and, finally, there 
should be included the credits for the value of the products, such as 
crease, tankage, steam, clinker, and land raising. 

From the foregoing viewpoints, modern practice in garbage disposal 


appears at last to have reached a fairly satisfactory basis. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Dr. Hvutcutnson. In the city of Westmount, with thirteen thousand 
population, we have an incineration plant that is operated in c mnecti 
with an electric light plant, so that a profit is made out of the refuse | 
using it with fuel for running the latter. The plant has been runnin; 
now for about three years, and we find that we get forty cents’ worth « 
fuel out of every ton of refuse carried into that incinerator, so that inst 
of the refuse being a nuisance, as it 1s In many municipalities, and as it w 


4 7 


fi rmeriy in our own City, it 1s utilized 1n erecting the saving just 


Last year the corporation ol Westmount received value to the extent 


€$5.730.00 for the refuse, but of course that amount did not cover tl 
expense of the incinerator, nevertheless it was $5,730.00 to our advantag: 
Because of the large amount of coal used in running the electric light 
plant the refuse was burned at a very high temperature, 1700" F. or 
1800° F. This had one good result; we did not have any disagreeal 

smell, and the people living near the plant made no complaints. This 1 
an important feature, because in practically every town in which there 1 
an incinerator, people have complained about the bad odor. Another good 
feature is this; the clinkers from the incinerator are used in the building 
of cement sidewalks. Last year we used some three thousand loads ol 
these cinders or clinkers for this purpose. The combination of an electri 
light plant, owned by the c poration, with an incineration plant makes a 
profitable investment. I think we are ahead of Milwaukee. However, 
Milwaukee has an excellent plant and we feel gratified in thinking that 
it is the result of the work undertaken years ago by the members of 


this Association. 


A Memser. I wish to emphasize what Dr. Hutchinson has said 
about the utilization of refuse at lighting and heating plants. In 
the city of Minneapolis we are not only making electric light, but we 
also are furnishing heat. Our plant is so situated that we are making the 
experiment of heating and lighting all of the surrounding work-house build- 
ings together with the tuberculosis hospital. This work is to be extended 
to other buildings which at the present time, are in process of construction 
in the city of Minneapolis, and it has been determined to place the 
hospitals for infectious diseases in the same locality so that they may 
utilize the heat and light which will be furnished by our plant. 
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\ir. Rupotpn Herinc, New York. (closing the discussion 


remarks made by Dr. Hutchinson, I will say that the incinerator in 
ee h he utilization of both steam and 
Cc rbage and refuse as delivered at 
+ + 1 7 
re now ¢ ) ) Vaiue 
r mth. In E1 in Germany 
e are still differences of opinion as to ho lize the 
cineratio irbage is gular so the 
( eam varies during t! nd with th Sunda 
ili ir Wl h the West ) pliant; 11 erated 
] ( 1 fut ( fired with « l At | ir l $ id 1 l 
I ¢ doc r sh 1iti« e coal res are u ed to 
leficien: nd the entire « ; lighted from this plant 
ing could be done in Milwauke There are also other 
e the hea Ice is being made by it in m cities of Eng- 
S ; pumped by it where there is also a coa fire to supply 
when the garbage is insufficient, as in Westmount. In Milwau- 
© steam from the incinerator will probably be utilized to replace the 
.w generated from coal-fired furnaces for the purpose of flushing 


In reply 


| 
| 

‘ { 
Kinnickinnic River. 
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A STUDY OF THE VENTILATION OF SLEEPING CARS.* 


By THOMAS R. CROWDER, M. D., 
Chicago, II). 


\BSTRACTT 


The air supply of a car may be computed by determining the proport: 
of COs» in the air of the car. This computation is based upon the know 
facts that normal air contains approximately 4 volumes of CQ, in 10,00! 
and that one individual will produce approximately 0.6 cubic foot of ‘ 
per hour 

This study is based on some 2,000 determinations of COs. The n 
important findings are given below; they apply to running cars and to t! 
main compartment at the ordinary breathing level. Part of these cars v 
ventilated in the ordinary way by the deck-sash method; the greater nu 
ber were equipped with a device for removing air near the ceiling 
exhaustion. Two general classes of conditions are therefore represented 
which may be called: (1) natural ventilation; and (2) ventilation by es 


haustion. 


1. NATURAL VENTILATION. (THE DECK-SASH ME THOD). 


Natural ventilation is carried out: (a) through crevices about door 
windows, deck-sashes, etc.; (b) through open deck-sashes; (c) throus 
open end doors to the vestibule, and (d) through open windows. 

(a) When all the doors, windows and deck-sashes are kept closed, all 
the air that enters a car must find its way in through crevices. Twelv 
observations in seven cars were made under these conditions. The passen 
gers varied from 6 to 16 and averaged 13.33; the CO, varied from 5.5 ¢ 
15 per 10,000 and averaged 8.33. By applying the proper method 
computation to these averages it is found that 18,400 cubic feet of air per 
hour would be required to maintain the average contamination. The 
possibilities of unaided crevices are seen to be considerable. 

(b) One hundred and fifty-three determinations of CO: were made in 
14 cars having from one-fourth to all the deck-sashes open (average about 
one-half) and the doors and windows closed. Passengers varied from 4 


* Read at 38th Annual Meeting of American Public Health Association, Milwaukee, September, 1910 
+ This article has been published in full in the Archives of Internal Medicine, 1911, Vol. VII. pt 
85-133. Reprints of the original may be had of the author (206 Michigan Avenue). 
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iC COU U i ) remain 


ind 32,000 


r would be required to 
rom one-fourth to all the deck-sashes open (avera about 

l a open into ) qaoors 1 imes) 
: d fifteen cat Pass i 1 from 
6 raged 9.5 The maximum CO S.5 and the averagt 

uiring 40,700 cubic feet of air per hour. 

Den larcp <x se antarc the hr thine 
\\ open Windows such a lary voium air entel ie Dreatning 


ie running cars as to ren le r the respiratory contamination aimost 


{ T+ 1 tha ate canniw me ev large j 
if is obvious tnat tne air su iV mu large, ane 
{ as a problem in furnishing an adequate amount of fresh 
i 4 Lal i i ils in I con- 


Z VENTILATION BY EXHAUSTION. rHE EXHAUST METHOD 


litions in sleeping cars ventilated by the exhaust 7 


ree groups of conditions 
1d mav be considered: (a) with all doors and win 


na ac tr the wectibule onen: unth anen win 
1d ors to the vestibu open: (c) With open window 


, 


: Two hundred and ninety-four observations were made in sixty 

: en cars equipped with exhaust ventilators and hav loors and 

: lows closed. Passengers varied from 8 to 24 and averaged 14.88. . 
: The CO. varied from 4.5 to 10 per 10,000, and averaged 6.20, being equiva- ; 
ent to an air supply of 40,600 cubic feet per hour. De idedly more 

uniformity exists than in any of the preceding grou} 

b) Forty-eight observations were made in twelve car equipped with 

; exhaust ventilators and having an end door to the vestibule open. Passen- 

-s varied from 5 to 18 and averaged 14.48; the maximum CO: was 9 per : 


000 and the average 5.50; requiring 57,900 cubic feet of air per hour 


(c) With open windows and exhaust ventilators the large volume of air 


flowing into the car renders respiratory contamination practically unde- 
tectable. and the remarks made in this connection concerning cars without 


ventilators apply equally and even more forcibly here 


* 
4 
21 
‘ ) nd iveraged lo rit LAA Lill chil 
- 19 ner 10.000 [his average would be mainta lin a car containing ; Le 
-. nie hwy 28 300 cubic fe t ot air r | leta figures show 
- of ventilation 1s quite variable A a Vili Entel 
i 
i i acs 
to furni x > littl ur to tl +1 ney me 
i 
Onlv two ohservatior ian wh n all 1 ishes were 
ceed). ‘The passengers averaged 0.5 and the CO, 5 
vd 
~ 
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In these vanous conditions the comparative average efficiency of 


ventilation of the breathing zone of running sleeping cars was tou 


A 


to be as tollow 


1. Narurat VENTILATION (Deck Sash Metsop Cu. Ft. per H 
a. Full lose 18.500 
Wit pet 300 
Wit pen en ' 1 ] ‘ 32,500 
Wit | per 4). 70% 
1. Wit pen W 100 


9 Exuaust VENTILATION (THE Exuaust METHOD 


Fu ‘ 10.60 

‘ 10006 


rth. the two classes of cars, (1) with natural ventilation, and \-) Wi 
exhaust ventilators, must again be presented separat« ly. 


ventilation, 320 determinations of CU 


1. Incars depending on ural \ 
‘n the air of lower berths were made in twenty-one cars having all d 
and windows closed, and having a portion of the decks open in all but 
cars. From six to thirty samples were taken in a car. Each berth 


one occupant. The proportion of CO: vari d from 5 to 18 parts in 10, 
of the berth air; it averaged 8.32. The average CO. would be maintat 


bv 1.389 cubic feet of air per berth per hour. The highest average 


} 


for the berths of any car was 9.78, which would be n aintained by 1,055 
cubic feet of air per hour; the lowest was 6.41, which would require 2,475 
cubic feet per hour 

Forty-one determinations were made for the upper berths. The ¢ 
varied from 4.5 to 18 and averaged 9.17 per 10,000, equivalent to an 
supply of 1,161 cubic feet per berth per hour. 

9 In the cars with exhaust ventilators 690 observations were mad 
the lower berths of forty-two cars having all doors and windows closed. 
From 4 to 48 samples were taken from each car. The CO, varied from 4.5 
to 13.5 per 10,000 and averaged 6.96, equivalent to 2,027 cubic feet of fresh 
air per berth per hour. The highest average CO, for the berths of any car 
was 9.34 per 10,000, equivalent to 1,123 cubic feet per hour; the lowest was 
5.38, equivalent to more than 4,000 cubic feet. 

Fifty-three upper berth samples were taken in five cars. The CO; was 
from 4.5 to 10.5 and averaged 6.70 equivalent to 2,222 cubic feet of air 
per berth per hour. The highest average CO, for the upper berths of 


any car was 9.63, equivalent to 1,065 cubic feet of air; the lowest 


was 5.75, equivalent to nearly 3,500 cubic feet. By comparison with the 


ote 


n 
a THE SLEEPING CAR BERTH 
I 
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hove, these figures would seem to indicate that the upper berth is better 


ventilated than the lower, but it is not so. One hundred and thirty-two 
: lower berth samples were taken in these cars simultaneously with the taking 
: f iples from the upper. The average CO; was 6.51 per 10,000 for the 


‘ lowers against 6.70 for the uppers, and the air supply necessary to maintain 
. hese averages would be 2,391 for the lowers against 2,222 for the uppers. 


In each of the five cars the lowers averaged a trifle lower in COs, conse- 
tentlv higher in air supply, than the uppers in the same car. The 


difference is so slight, however, as to be practically negligible. 
In each of the two classes of cars the COs in air taken from the b« nly of 

} 
: 


ar was. on the average, a little lower than in air from the berths. 


2educing all observations to the same basis they may be compared as 


1. NATURAL VENTILATION (DECK SASH METHOD Cu. Ft. per Hour 
32; air supply to car 29,700 


O,=7.32; 
8.32: air supply per berth 1,389 
8.73 


> 1. 
Body ot car: 


Lower berth: C 
( 


Upper berth: ‘O2= 3; air sup] 


Iv per berth 1.268 
29 Exeaust VENTILATORS (THE EXHAUST METHOD). 
RBodv of car: CO.=6.33; air supply to car 10,500 


Lower berth: CO,.=6.96; air supply per berth 2,027 
Upper berth: CO.=7.19; air supply per berth 1,883 


It was possible in only a few instances to compare these two types of 


rs when they were running on the same train, and con equently under 


lw identical conditions of wind and pressure. The compari how 
iv 1dentical conditions OL Willa aha ure. he comparisons SNOW 


iv the same fre l ition to exist as 1s shown 1n the above grouping. 


INTERPRETATION. 


The air supply of sleeping cars, especially of those equipped with 

xhaust ventilators, is adequate to maintain a sufficient degree of chemical 

Those difficulties which arise are chiefly dependent upon improper 

41 


f temperature. It has been shown ex] erimentally that the 


physical condition of the air—its temperature, humidity and motion— are 


of vastlv more importance in maintaining c ymfort in occupied rooms than 


~ 


is the chemical condition of the air. 


— 


; 
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CONTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY OF BERIBERI.” 


Preliminary Note with some Conclusions. 


By Dr. MARIO G. LEBREDO, 
Director of the Research Laboratory of the Health Department, Havana, Cuba. 


Beriberi has been observed in Cuba on several occasions in epidemi 
form, as a result of conditions of depression and want, as, for instance 
slavery, and the reconcentration of the rural population in the cities durin 
the war of independence. There have been, on the other hand, cases that 
could not be connected with these causes. 

It becomes every day more apparent, therefore, that we must differen- 
tiate between the essential form of beriberi, which is caused by starvatior 
and which is a disease evidently akin to scurvy, and a true pseudo-beriberi 
characterized by a polyneuritis similar anatomically with that of tru 
beriberi, but differing in nature just as the epidemic anterior poliomyeliti 
differs from the affection produced by varied and well-known organisms.} 

The cases recently observed by me in the Santa Clara jail were cases 
of acute beriberi in individuals accustomed to a fair and varied diet. Thi 
etiologic factor here was very virulent, since out of seven persons affected 
four died with the striking phenomena of precordial angor, from cardiac 
dilatation, shown by the autopsy to have been very marked, and in on 
case accompanied with pericardial effusion to the amount of four 
hundred cubic centimeters. 

Samples of the rice consumed in the jail showed it to be polished rice 
A bacteriological study of these samples showed the presence ot 
numerous spores capable of resisting the boiling temperature (100°C. 
for twenty minutes By the destruction in this wise of other sapro- 
phytic germs, the spores are left in pure culture. This highly amylolyti 
glucocides a few hours after the cooking of the rice. The 


germ produces g 
germ produces also valerianic acid and probably butyric acid and low grade 
alcohols. These facts I consider important. The qualitative and quan- 
titative analysis of these products is the subject of further investigations. 

The spores in cooked rice are transformed in a few hours into long fila- 
ments which later form chains by dividing into sections three to five 
microns in length. This transformation into chains occurs in about two 

* Read at 39th Annual Meeting of American Public Health Association, Havana, Cuba, Dec., 1911. 

t Studies by Flexner. 
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Since the organism sporulates 


t a good culture medium 


thod of preserving cultures. 
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es 


bic centimeters. These 
-nd a half to six hours, and in almost all cas¢ 
se begin half an hour after the inj cti 


A 


. of the heart. and sometimes of the le ft auricle 


ul 


I have not yet made a study of 


se are very similar to those encount 


-dio-pulmonary form. 


Two other samples of rice from a differen 
boiled in the same manner as above, and in which rice 
derived forms could not be found, fale 
whatever, though the liquid was 11 
cubic centimeters. I am sure that ani 
Doses of two, 


liquid obtained from the cookin 


becomes, from the first hours after the boiling 
when injected into the peritoneum in doses of sixteen 


intraperitonea 
uffering from cardio-pulmonary symptoms 

The autopsies on the guinea-pigs always revealed dilat 
effusion in the pericardial and pleural 
extensive areas of the small intestine 


tself and other portions of the intestines remaining un 


nhragmatic nerves, to disturbances of which 


of the grain to four of 


rjected in lar 
aphylaxis has nothing to do with 


his rice, in the proportion of 


from fifteen to twenty 


lethal to the rabbit 


1 injections cause death in from 


i e same symptoms. 


rminate with marked 


ition of the right 
frequently also serous 

diffuse infiltration in 
ymach; the peritoneum 


tric. phrenic, and dia- 


ite the final symptoms. 
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btained in Havana, and 
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produced no immediate effects. 
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Special study is to be made of one case giving later manifestations. 1 
same negative results have been obtained by intravenous injections 
doses of two cubic centimeters 

The intradural injections are rapidly effective, especially if the cerebral 
substance be irritated by slight puncture. Very small doses of the ri 
water are then sufficient to cause death with the same manifestations 
in those cases where injected in the peritoneal cavity. 

The ingestion by the mouth gave no results in a guinea-pig fed for 
more than one month with rice which had been proven to be virulent by 
peritoneal injection. Doses of sixty, eighty, and more grams were thu 
given by the mouth without effect. No change was made in the ordinar 
feeding of the animals experimented upon. When the gastric mucou 
membrane was previously irritated, however, by administering six to eight 
cubic centimeters of water and alcohol, in equal parts, with three dro; 


of hydrochloric acid for every ten of the mixture, and the animal allowed 


to recover completely from the manifestations of slight acute alcoholis: 


death was produced by the ingestion of ten cubic centimeters of the ri 
water, with the same symptoms as in the cases of peritoneal injections. 
Do the experimental data above detailed warrant the assertion that tl 


toxic substance produced in the infected rice acts solely by direct ac 


+. 


1 


upon the nerve elements? Is the previous irritation of the gastric muco 


necessary to set in motion this action through the digestive channel? 


I have not been able yet to produce manifestations of chronic px 
neuriti 

Without wishing to-discuss, as yet, the phosphorus theory of 
etiology of beriberi, I believe I am justified in pointing out the great 
analogy between the clinical facts and the experiments here detailed. 

It has been my object, in presenting these notes before the American 
Public Health Association,* to stimulate, in the direction indicated, the 
studies on the etiology of beriberi in countries where the disease is pervalent, 
believing that the facts here recorded open the way to other and mor 
complete experimental studies 
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A Medium for the Determination of Gas Forming Bacteria in 


Water and Sewage. 
A Astrac 


By D. D. JACKSON and T. C. MUER, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


The determination of gas-forming bacteria in water 


ans of lactose bile gives resu 


Whilc 


langerous contamination or that of recent origin. 


formers other than B. coli and does not often 


ras-[ 
sin an attenuated state. 
For those observers who desire to determine the pre 


formers (fermenting dextrose) at 37°C., and B. coli to the I 
which it is actually present, the authors have devised a 
quicker and higher results than dextrose broth, even after 


broth. Its composition is as follow 


7) 
utrien 


Beef Liver 900.0 
Peptone 10.0 
Dextrose 10.0 
Potassium Acid Phosphat: 1.0 

1000.0 


Water. 
The medium is prepared in the following manner: 
1. Chop 500 grams of beef liver into small pieces an 
distilled water. 
2. Boil slowly for two hours in 


it occasionally. 


strainer. 
* Read before the Laboratory Section of the American Publi 
ber 1910. 


ults which represent the re 
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ighest degree to 
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rejuvenation in 


97) 
rams 


1 add 1000 cc. of 


a double boiler (starting cold), stirring 


3. Make up loss by evaporation and strain through a coarse wire 


Milwaukee, Septem- 
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! To the filtrate add ten grams ot peptone, ten grams of dextro 
5. After warming this mixture in a double bo‘ler and stirring for a f 
4 
min ute dissolve the ingred titrate with = sodium hvdroxide. us 
pnenoipntna in I lica OI a id eutraiize with ne rmal sodiut 
hvdr 
ai’ 
6. Boil vi vusly for th minute double boiler, and five minut: 
over a tree flame with constant stirring to prevent caramelization of 
ck 
\ 1 eee ] } . ¢ an y +n Ann 
j lake u by evaporation and filter through cotton flann 
ind filter 


8. Tube, and sterilize in an autoclave for fifteen minutes at 120°C 


[t is very important to note that liver broth should not be exposed 1 
ic high temperature attained in the autoclave any longer than fiftee: 


7 
} 
i 


minutes, as prolonged heating above t 


tion of the carbohydrates, rendering the medium less delicate for bacteria! 


development. The addition of small pieces of liver tissue, which hav 
been sterilized in the autoclave, improves the rejuvenating properties 


the medium. They should be added to the tubes after sterilization 


Bacterial growth being very rapid in this medium, preliminary rejuven- 


should be concluded between six and twelve hours. 
In the examination of water, dilutions of 0.1, 1.0 and 10 ce. of th 


sample may be inoculated into lactose bile and another series into liver 


broth 


Positive tests in the lactose bile indicate the degree of pollution with 


Gas formation in the liver broth indicates the degree of contamination 
with gas-forming bacteria both attenuated and virulent 

Transplanting within eighteen hours from the liver broth into a second 
set of lactose bile tubes gives a fairly accurate idea of the amount of atten- 
uated B. coli present. Negative results in both sets of bile tubes, and 
positive results in the liver broth, usually show that the gas-producing 
bacteria present are not B. coli. 

Other valuable liver media for work on bacterial species are prepared 
as follows 


LIVER GELATINE. 
1. Proceed as in steps 1, 2, 3 in preparing liver broth. 


2. Cool the filtrate to 50°C. add ten per cent. sheet gelatine, and stir 
a few minutes until dissolved. 


1e boiling point causes carameliza- 


(15 
ul 
: 
ati 
> 4 
B 
i | 
| 
‘ 
i 
4 


per Cert. } 


‘Iled water, and boil slowly for two hours, stirring occasionally. 
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» Add one per cent. peptone, one per cent dextrose, and one-tenth 


‘nt. potassium acid phosphate. 
1 Stir until ingredients are dissolved, keeping the temperature 


tow 50°C. .and then proceed as in steps 5, 6, 7. 8, in preparing liver broth. 


LIVER AGAR. 
(1 liter) 


1. Chop 500 grams of beef liver into small pieces, add 500 cc. of dis- 


9 Add five grams of agar (dried at 105°C. for thirty minutes) to 


=) cc. of distilled water and digest for thirty minutes in an autoclave at 


29°C. (15 Ibs.) 
2 After making up loss by evaporation, strain the liver infusion 
hrough a coarse strainer, add the filtrate to the agar s ution, and proceed 


; in steps 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, in preparing liver broth. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF THE B. COLI GROUP.* 


By DANIEL D. JACKSON, } 
New York City. 


min water at 


has been much confusio: 


ts to throw out of sanitar 


The term B. coli as an indication of fecal contaminati 
milk has been so often misapplied that the result 
and frequent misinterpretation of bacterial examinations. 
It ' bacteriok 
( iderati icteria which do no lutely conforn 
“typical” B. coli. There are many known varieties, al 
and closely related ‘pical B. coli, which will be descril 


and there probably exist many more varieties which will 
the future 
have a 
should be included in the B. coli group. 


The fermentative reaction 


tion, not only because of the ease with which these organisms are thu 


separated from those of other groups, but because of the facility with 


which each variety may be separated from the others. 


B. coli GROUP. 


The general characteristics common to this group are: 


Fermentation with gas production with dextrose and lactose, short 


bacilli with rounded ends, non spore forming, 


give positive test with esculin, grow at twenty degrees on gelatine and at 


Any ot these varieties, when they occur i 


anitarv significance, and because of their close 


be discovered i! 


water or mil] 


relationship, all 


have been chosen as a means of classifica- 


facultative anaerobi 


thirty-seven degrees on agar, non-liquifying in fourteen days on gelatine. 


The group consists of four species: 
B. communior, (Durham.) 
B. communis, (Escherich 
B. aerogenes, (Escherich.) 
B. acidi-lactici, (Hueppe.) 


* Read before the Laboratory Section of the American Public Health Associat 
ber, 1910. 


+ Laboratory Division, Department of Water Supply, Gas and Electricity, New York City. 
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The relative frequency with which the species of the B. coli group have 


heen isolated is shown below: 


Mact ( & W ‘ 
\ 
munior 110 23 15 7 28 
17S 37 ri 
42 lo 
0 9 10 9 
Th fret tw re mmarated tron 
The first tWO SpeCies als eparated [rol ec ga 
luction with dulcite, and the f species of each § ( wo groups 
are +} mana hy 7 with whe 
be separated from the second by its gas pr duction with saccharose. 
Each of these species may be sepal ited into four possible varieties 1n 
ance with their gas production with mannit d ra lwo 
es of the third, and three of the first and fourth 5] ies are nov 
All four possible varieties of the second group AAV’ ws n found. 
These varieties are classihed Dy letters, as, tor ins ( OMMUNTS, 


A. B.C and D. Under these varieties are subvarieties, as in 
case of B. communior, A; and Ae 
‘ht about 


Graphically, the separation of the known groups is brought 


as follows: 
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v-one 


nknown 


(jut 


cultures of hiteen le other tw 
D. are described by Winslow & Walker' 


1e classification admits of indefinite expansion as 


vaneties are found. ine following 1s a description of the « harac- 
vers of the B. colt group 


B. communior (DURHAM 


Variety <A;. Fermentation with gas pr duction with dextrose, 

ctose. dulcite, saccharose, mannite and raffinos Milk coagulated, 
. reduced, motile, indol positive 

fcolated by West of the Philadelphia Filter Laboratories from con- 

‘nated river water and checked by the author; also 7 strains isolated 

Winslow from feces; by Dr. Avery of the Hoagland Laboratories, 
Brooklyn, from two cases of chronic cystitis and from an abscess ass ciated 
treptococci in a chronic case of cellulitis; also isolated by the author 
.ontaminated water and from feces. 


is appears to be the 


PI most common variety of B. communior. While 
raffinose determinations were not made, it is probably the same variety as 
isolated by MacConkey? in 110 strains and by Graham-Smith' in 15 strains 
taken from fecal matter. 

Variety As. Fermentation the same as A;. Motile, reduces nitrate. 
Differs from A; in not producing indol. 

Isolated in three strains by Mr. Thomas W. Melia, of Mt. Prospect 
Laboratory, from human feces. 

Variety B. Ferments with gas production with dextrose, lactose, 
dulcite. saccharose and mannite, but forms no gas with raffinose. 

Also distinguished by not coagulating milk, even after he ating, 
and by slow formation of gas in dulcite. In this latter test it usually takes 
three days for the gas formation to become active. Motile, indol positive, 
nitrate reduced. 

Variety found by Melia, of Mt. Prospect Laboratory, Bro ‘klyn; 
received from Dr. Avery, of the Hoagland Laboratories, Brooklyn, and 
isolated from urine from a case of cystitis. 

Variety C. Fermentation with gas production with dextrose, lactose, 
dulcite. saccharose, and raffinose. Forms no gas with mannite. Mulk 
coagulated, nitrate reduced, motile, indol positive. 

Culture obtained from Dr. J. R. Fraser, McGill University, Montreal. 


& 
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B. communis ESCHERICH 


Variety A. Fermentation with gas production with dextrose, lactose, 
dulcite, mannite and raffinose. No gas formation with saccharose. Motile 
indol slight, nitrate reduced 

Isolated by Currello, at the Bellevue Hospital. Isolated by Avery 
titi 


from a case of cy 


Variety B. Fermentation with ga 
No gas production with saccharose and raffinose 


; production with dextrose, lactose, 


dulcite and mannite. 
Milk coagulated, nitrate reduced, motile, indol positive. 

This appears to be the most common variety of B. communis. Iso- 
lated by Avery and checked by the author, from a case of urinary cystitis; 
by Winslow from feces, and by the author from feces, water and milk. 

Variety C. Fermentation with gas production with dextrose, lactose, 
dulcite and raffinose. No gas 
Nitrate reduced, indol positive, motile. 

Isolated by Winslow from feces. 


production with saccharose or mannite 


Isolated by Melia from Brooklyn 


water supply 

Variety D. Fermentation with gas production with dextrose, lactose, 
and dulcite. No gas production with saccharose, mannite or raffinose 
Nitrate reduced, indol positive. 


Isolated by Winslow from feces. 


B. aerogenes. (ESCHERICH.) 
Fermentation with production of gas with dextrose, 
No gas production with 


"iscous 


Variety Ay). 
lactose, saccharose, mannite and raffinose. 
Indol positive, nitrate reduced, motility negative. \ 


dulcite. 
In the latter it can be drawn out into 


growth on agar and in lactose bile. 
a long thin string. 

Culture obtained by th 
by Dr. White of the Hoagland Laboratories from a urinary fistula, by 
Winslow from feces, and by the author from the Brooklyn water supply. 

Variety As. Fermentations the same as A. Motile, indol negative, 
Differs from A; in producing growth less 
needle: in being motile and not 


e author from Bellevue Hospital; also isolated 


nitrate reduction positive. 
viscid or stringy when touched with the 
producing indol. 

Isolated by Avery from a case of chr nic urethritis 
cellulitis associated with B. pyocyaneus and Streptococcus pyogenes aureus. 
ariety, a vaccine was made which was 
as the vaccine pre- 


and from a case of 


After the identification of this v 
specific for this particular variety of infection, where 


viously made from B. communis B apparently had no curative effect. 


‘ & 
‘ee 
= 
4 
| 


VARIETY As. 
Jiffers from Ag in being slightly liquifving in gelatine stab a 
2 july it; 


twenty-six days. The total gas and percentage of CO, is high w 


in dextrose broth and particularly in liver broth. This species 


i 


(Jordan), but the former n 


at times grouped with B. cloacae 
luce gas with lactose, while typical B. cloacae appar ntly al 
negative results when dextrose-free lactose solutions are used. 


qd distinction 1S that true B. cloacae, atter reyuvenation, 


KA 


trongly liquifying, while B. aerogenes As never liquifies b fe 


davs, even after careful rejuvenation over long periods. 
Variety B;. Forms gas with dextrose, lactose, saccharose an 
but no gas with dulcite and raffinose. 


reduced. Viscous growth on agar and in lactose bile. May 
out into a thin string by using a platinum needle. 

Culture obtained from Kral’s Laboratory; also isolated by 
from water and milk. This is probably the most common 
B. aerogenes. 

Variety B 


Isolated by Melia in two strains from feces. 


». Differs from B, in being motile, indol po 
le 


tactose bile. 


B. acidi-lactici. (HUEPPE.) 


VARIETY Ay. 
mannite and raffinose. 
Non-motile, indol positive, nitrate reduction positive. 

Isolated by Hueppe from milk. 

Variety As. Fermentation same as A. 
reduction positive. Differs from A; in being motile. 

Isolated by West from contaminated river water. 

Variety B. 


Milk coagulated, nitrate reduced, motile, indol positive 
arieties of bacteria in feces. 
Culture also obtained from Dr. J. R. Fraser, 
Montreal. 
Variety D. 
production with dulcite, saccharose, mannite or raffinose. Ind 


41 


McGill 
Gas production with dextrose and lactose 


nitrate reduced. 
Isolated by Winslow from feces. 


Fermentations and tests with one exception same as Ao. 
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Isolated from contaminated well water by Phelps and Hammond‘, 


fter about 
1en grown 
has been 


ver fails to 


lways vives 


Another 
is always 


re twenty 


d mannite, 


Non-motile, indol negative, nitrate 


be drawn 


the author 
variet V of 


sitive, and 


Fermentation with gas production with dextrose, lactose, 
No gas production with dulcite and saccharose. 


Indol positive, nitrate 


Fermentation with gas production with dextrose, lactose, 


by Melia in nine strains from human feces, often exceeding in numbers all 


University, 


This appears to be the most common \ ariety of B. acidi-lactict. 


No gas 


ol positive, 


wie 

= 

I I TALLINOSC. ig 
Isolated 
i 

yo 

ike 


communtor 


communis 


aecroge nes 


actdi-lactici 
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amnanving table shows the distinguishing characteristics 
the B group. The unkn 
the individual members oF Ui B. colt grouy 
rieties indicated will probably be covered later 
ry ‘Rr P. 
R 
B Piri eT 
Z B 
B 
B “ | 4 
B. Ag pr ve 4 
4 
3 “ Be 
B Ag H | + t i 
— + Positive reaction | 
Negative react n. 
* Unknown varieties. 
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be used indiscrim 
of the B 
ould be the one chosen for 


facilitates the identification 


bact 


1 +1 
independ ntiv 1 torm exacti\ 


tl respect.” lassification by 1 


the varieties of B. aerogenes herein 
known varieties whereas their description how an unu 
natural relationship. A classification based first on form and grouping of 
cells. second on the relation of their growth to air, third on their fermen- 
tive characteristics and, finally, on general cultural and morphological 
characteristics and biochemical reactions, would bring allied species and 


SUMMARY 
4 \ ud + ++ i incation ) 
that eC! f tl varieti CCT il ro r. 
ca B in spite Ol n Lac la rit iT iCl 
ident that th o-called typical! Bb. li do now ex uk put 
tone are to be co! idered 
T \1] 47 ‘ Les ember or 1 rryiit | ith 
bil hile 1 ther know1 ecies givt ich a test except B ever: 
en teriun ) recal origi! e Treaan 
u ed trom the B. colt group Dy 1 earance inde nicro- 

r crowing 1n iactose Dille, 10 a considet 
r tnan those ol the B coil roup re snow Al oe inlike all ae Mee 

f the / coli group. B 1] hit 1 me ive ‘ esculin 
tiot Tt usually gives more rapid and active gas p1 duction in lactose 
The importance of this classification from a medical p unt ol 
ne ) u! i¢ that a vaccu b wa 
affective in cases of urethritis and cellulitis when the infection was cop 
R aerogen Tt is evident that dittere en r the B all 
inately for the production of vaccine, 
ut t ‘ausing the infection should be known iho 
it 

wnd s his purpose Che above classification 
readily of any specific varie 
L\ The classification oO! 1 ) un 1 rains ) 
| widely separates the m clo for Winslow 
has discarded this classification tor the coccaceas ind called att m to ae 
the fact thi nrope;rtyv 1 not correlat da with any otner cn racter 
ising resembling non-motile forms 

ing 
every notility would widely separate 
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varieties into c ly related grouy Carrving out this idea the 1 
to be classifi youl he facultative anaerobic bacilli wh 
produce gas in lact 


group 


terment dextros 
Then would follow a ¢ 


hact 
macteria which proauct 


ative anaerovpic 


various Sug 


lements are broug! 


media. Just 
together 1 groups | he reactions whi produce, so in qual- 
itative bactenolog) and varieties having natural relationship 
be brought t eroups by a classification based on 


fermentative 


Winstow & WALKER, Scien 1907. 

MacConkey, Journal of Hyg , page 33: 

GRAHAM-SMITH, Report ot Li Board, London, 1909 

Puetes & HAMMOND, 11 of Public Hygiene, 1909, page 545—New 
Series, Vol. 5, Ne 


Micuta, System der Bakterien, J 1897-1900. 
Cuester, A Manual of Determineti a iology, New York, 1901. 
, p. 51, New York, 190s. 


WiNsLow, Systematic Relations ne Cocca 
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Notes and Reviews* 


PERSONAL HYGIENE. 


By PERCY G. STILES, 
Assistant Professor of Physiology in Simmons College, Boston, Mass. 
(Rez tewer.) 

Emotion and Secretion. Everyone is familiar with the fact that the 
experience of any marked emotion is attended with characteristic innerva- 
tions of the muscles, resulting in facial expressions and bodily postures 
more or less easily interpreted by a looker-on. These muscular contrac 
tions are usually regarded as the objective sign of what is felt by the 
subject, but we have lately become accustomed to the view that they are 
to a great extent the actual source of his feeling. This is the basis of what 
is known as the James-Lange theory of emotions. The contractile 
tissues involved in such responses to central disturbances include not 
merely the skeletal system, but the cardiac and the visceral muscles as well. 

Physiologists have found that the efferent nerves are not limited in 
their scope to the control of contractile structures. Their fibres often 
terminate in connection with the cells of glandular epithelia, and over such 
cells the centers have a very positive influence. Secretory fibres have 
been demonstrated for the salivary glands, for the sweat glands, and for 
glands scarcely calls for laboratory exposition. In the case of some 
organs yielding secretions we have less evidence of direct nervous regula- 


the glands which produce the gastric juice. Their existence for the tear 


tion of the processes taking place in the cells. The liver and the kidneys 
are not so clearly under central government as are the glands just men- 
tioned. Indirect control, through changes of blood-supply, is to be looked 
for in every instance. 

Since the nervous system plays upon the glands, as well as upon the 
musculature of the body, it is probable that any widespread disturbance 
among its elements will affect the character and the amount of the secretions. 
This is not altogether a new idea. Sweating in fear and under other emo- 
tional conditions is familiar enough. Suppression of the flow of saliva 
seems to be common and is one of the occurrences which suggest that 
inhibitory as well as excitatory powers over glands are provided for. 

Epitor’s Note. Readers are urged to send public health notes of interest to the Editor by whom 


they will be distributed to the proper reviewer. The sender's name or initials should appear under 
such notes. 


: 
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ner indefinite noon prevall hat the composition ot milk may 


nd that it may even be made ymewhat toxic as a result of di 


wl 

digestive tract, has nov opened a new field full of promise and sugg« 

He has shown decisively that, in one case at least, an active internal 
tion is produced in increased amount under circumstances of emotior 
turmoil. It becomes reasonable to anticipate more dl losures ot 


d by Dr. Cannon 1s 


is a principle of such powerful drug-like characteristics that it is detectabl 
in extremely small quantities. Any significant ins rease of it confers on 1 
blood the property of causing vascular con riction, dilation of the 

and inhibition of intestinal. peristalsis It has been observed that the 
effects are all such as may be caused by stimulation of the sympatheti 
system. Furthermore it is true that all these, tog ther with acceleratio1 
of the heart, another sympathetic symptom, torm part of the picture o 
painful emotion. Dr. Cannon terr fied a cat by holding it helpless in th 
presence of a barking do Samples of the blood of the cat taken after th 
ordeal and compared with those t ken before, gave clear evidence of the 
addition of adrenalin under the stress ol! the trial. 


Many interesting questions suggest themselv« Is such a productior 
of adrenalin of service to an animal in an emergency‘ Has it any relatior 
to the “strength of desperation” which is often so surprising a manifesta- 
tion? Does its lingering in the circulation account for the after-effects oi 
profound emotion which so greatly outlast the active phase? An attempt 
to discuss these questions would be premature. We need to know whether 
the thyroids and parathyroids, the pituitary body and other structures 
are similarly involved. But we can already realize more justly than we 
have vet done how far-reaching is the physical registration of the emotional 


process and how potent it must be for good and for evil. 


Cannon & Dela Paz. Journal of the American Medical Association, 1911, LVI, p. 742. 
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2 circulating fluid Such organs are said to torm internal secreuions al 
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ext ed that tl] internal ecretion quit listinctly a the xterna 
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PUBLIC HEALTH NEWS AND NOTES. 


B. L. ARMS, M. D., 
Boston, Mass. 


New peareeye of the American Public Health Association 1 | low- 


-the vear 1912 were Cie ted at A i vi 


MITTEE OF SEVEN for 1912 


Dr. R. M. Simpson, Dr W. R. Batt, Dr. H. D. H Dr 
PH. Brvce, Dr. G. T. Swarts 
JouRNAL COMMITTEE [or 1912: The Executive Committee 1 de the 


changes in the Committee on Journal tor t year 1912: Dr 


Henry D. Holton, tor unex] red term (one year) of Dr. H W. Hill (resigned) 

Dr. Pet r H. Bryce, (3 years) in place of Dr. E. C. Le 1 red.) 

The membership of the new Committ 1 Journal n ands as follows 
President and Secretary, ae and Dr. P. H. Bryce, Dr G. T 


Swarts, Dr. H. D. Holton. 


al 


Proposed Central Office and Executive Official for the A. P. H. A. 


Present Editor Retires: Mr. B. R. Rickards, wl ’ 
Editor of the Journal ol - the American Public Health Association ¢ xpires 
with the present issue, ha withdraws his name unconditionally from 
further consideration for the position. The Committee 01 Journal, 
wcting under instructions from the Executive Committee, proposes to 
tee FO the offices of Managing Editor, Secretary” ana Treasurer*, and 

the business of the Association. 


A considerable saving in the expense 0! f carrying on the work of the Associa- 


tion will undoubtedly be effected by the propo ed consolidation. An 


adequate salary will be paid the offices selected. 


CU 


to open an office for the trans saction. of 


The present Secretary and Treasurer have both signified their Ges! to retire as soon as the 


new Editor-Secretary-Treasurer is appointed. 


= 

American Public Neaitn c1iati 
9 1911 First V Procident 
Indias olis. iInd.; 1 rl icnt, 
Dr. J. N. Murty, inak 

Winnines, Canada; Third Vice-Presidet D1 
ec at \\ hit TO! 
Orns \iexico; secretary, Dr. Wilham 
Treasurer, Ur rrank W W1 Ne Pla 
meeting for 1912, Washington, D 
m...<tent and Secretary, ex- 

j 
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Doctors and boards of health have been prone to regard sporadic cases 
typhoid fever as of little public concern, but the recognition of the facilit 


with which the disease is spread by contact is modifying their attitude an 


Report on the Investigation of Typhoid Cases at Walpole, Mass. 


) 


thorough investigation of such cases is becoming more common. Recent], 


the Board of Health of Walpole, through its secre tary, Dr. F. H. Fuller 
employed Horatio N. Parker to search out the cause of six cases of typhoid 


fever that appeared from August 10 to October 5, 1911, in the adjoining, 


cities of Walpole and Norwood, Massachusetts. The former of th 
cities has a population of 4,900 and the latter 8,000; both suppor 
manutacturing establishments and have small congested areas, but in the 
main the citizens are well to do and live in the comfortable way character 
istic of small suburban communities. Typhoid fever in the two cities i 
unusual that the occurrence of six cases at about the same time cause: 
considerable gossip 

The public water supply of Walpole is derived from wells and is knowr 
to be pure; that of Norwood comes from surface sources and is believed to | 


+ 


wholesome, though there is some dissatisfaction with it owing to its color 


and high temperature in the summer time 

Mr. Parker’s report to the Board takes up the cases chronologically 
The first case was that of a young man who, in all likelihood, contracted 
the disease at a seaside resort from a young woman to whom he was atten- 
tive, and who was nursing a patient through typhoid fever. The cause of 
the second case was not definitely ascertained, but the patient stated that 
only sixteen days before the first symptoms of illness appeared, she had 
returned to Norwood from a long visit to a neighboring state. The third 
case apparently contracted the disease at a shore resort where the patient, 
a child of ten, ate clams that were dug and steamed by her parents. This 
resort is at the mouth of a heavily polluted river and shell-fish taken 
thereabouts are known to be unsafe to eat. Within eleven days after this 
child took to her bed the other cases appeared on the route of the dairy- 
man who served the family of the child. 

The typhoid fever cases on this milk route were the only ones that had 
occurred in Walpole in 1911, and the patients had neither been out of the 
city nor had they come in contact with anyone having the disease. Sus- 
picion thus fell on the milk. Inspection of the farms where the milk was 
produced and of the dairy showed no sickness of any sort. Inquiry elicited 
the facts that on this dairy route milk was left in bottles at all of those 
families where typhoid fever developed, and that at a large club house and 
at a popular restaurant where milk was left in cans, there were no cases of 
typhoid fever among the members and patrons, though milk was freely 
drank at both places. It therefore seemed probable that the bottles of 
the dairyman had become infected from the first case on his route and that, 


i 
A 
at 
um 
ae 
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as the bottles were used over and over again without sterilization, they 
vere carrying typhoid fever from customer to customer. The situation 
peared similar to that which occurred in Montclair, N. J.* which was 
vestigated and reported on by Mr. Parker. Accordingly the dairyman 
tructed to sterilize all of his bottles in boiling water, which he did 


ithfully, and thereafter no new cases of typhoid fever appeared. 
The Cholera Situation.t The number of ca of cholera reported 
in Italy and Russia has markediy decreased, as has also the number of 
localit from which the cases are rep rted. 


Because of the improvement in the cholera situation abroad the follow- 


ng department circular has been issued, making the rule requiring the 
bacteriological examination « migrants to determine the presence of 
cholera bacillus carriers apply only to immigrants arriving on cholera- 
fe ted ve sels: 
MODIFICATION OF DEVARTMENT CIRCULAR No. 47 


TREASURY Dept., OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, Nov. 16, 1911 
National, State, and Local Quarantine Officers, Collectors of Customs, Shipowners 
ind Agents, and others concerned: 
Until further notice, Department Circular No. 47 of July 19, 1911, ‘‘Addition to 
Quarantine Regulations—Cholera Bacillus Carriers,’’ is to apply only to infected 


essels FRANKLIN MACVEAGH, Secretary. 


Canadat—Examinations for Cholera Carriers at Quarantine. ‘he 
ollowing circular in regard to the examination to be made at quarantine 
to detect the presence of cholera carriers among passengers coming from 
Italy has been issued by the Director General of the Public Health of 


Canada: 


CIRCULAR TO QUARANTINE OFFICERS, THE CoO} ISSIONERS OF CUSTOMS, 
SHIPOWNERS ANI GENTS AND | IERS CONCERN 
OFFICE OF THE DiRECTOR GENERAL OF PuspLic HEALTH, 
Ottawa, Noven 28, 1911. 
Sir oR Stirs: In further reference to the subject of my circular letter of July 27 


last, I am directed by the honorable the minister of agriculture to inform you that: 
Until further notice, bact@riological examination of passengers from Italy sus- 
pected of being possible cholera carriers is to apply only to cholera-infected vessels. 
The regulation stands that for all cholera contacts arriving on vessels upon 
which cholera has occurred, the period of detention under quarantine observation 
shall be 10 days, unless after 5 days’ detention they are found not to be cholera- 
bacillus carriers. 
I am, sir or sirs, your obedient servant, F. MoONnTIZAMBERT, M. D., 
Director General of Public Health. 


_*Ninth Annual Report, Board of Health, Town of Montclair, N. J. yo Typhoid Fever 
Whipple, p. 204. 1908 
tPublic Health Reports, November 24, 1911. 
Public Health Reports, December 8, 1911. 


; 
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Pellagra. 


Report of the Health Officer of the District of Columbia for 1910. 
‘his report contains much material not usually included in health report 
and is well worth careful perusal. The reports of the dielnicins of th 
department follow the report in the form of appendices and include contagi- 
ous diseases, the report of the chemist, dairy inspection, vital statisti 
and over 150 pages of laws and regulations elidite to public health. 


All phases of the different subjects are taken up and show the progress 


sanitarv lines in the District. 


yer 24, 1911 


, 


IOURNAT THE SE PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
a under 1 auspices of the South Carolina State Board of He 
i 
Assistant Surgeon. C. H. Lavinder: 
ms 
) lv 1 ‘ After r thi 
1 that uld hat n anvthins 
pel T } i” | h Car State vlu Bal 
Mr. E. G. Wat uth Carolina cor joner of 
al ronna He hel atl CA iG ) 
1 nad ) OV ery revaien Ol 1corn 1 1 the 
‘ | ed the onimion 1 it spot 1 corn is poison 
tion that \ \ ine ause OL DCila i Wal Lilt auty of the 
( DT i ] ii¢ clic © (i COTTI \ Tacit 
— e 1 ise of such corn was a menace to public heaith. Under { 
State of South ¢ rolina now has control 
a t] t rod and is vigorously entorcing the law again po f 
e2 corn SOU { aroun re Stated, 1s the nlv state in the Union whi 
id h ul mtrol of the corn market 
F 
a 
alk ng 
*Public Health Reports, Novem. 
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A New Course in Sanitary Engineering. 
Science of Harvard Universit} 


\ 


Sanitary Officers’ Association of New York State. A! 
ti ber t the Hotel Astor, New 


of this Association, held October 24, 


Vork Citv, the following oficet vere elected: 


i Frank Overton, M. D.., Patchogue, President. 

| Louis M. Brown, M D., Purdy’s Station, First Vice-President 


Daniel S. Been, M. D., Binghamton, Second Vice-Presiden 
Louis B. Couch, M. D.. Nyack, Third Vice-President 
©. J. Hallenbeck, M. D., Canandaigua, Fourth Vice-Pres! lent 


Wm. Stanton, M. D., Webster, Treasurer 
Montgomery E. Leary, M. D.. Rochester, Secretary. 


hundred members were present. The practical side of the w: irk 


Uver one 


committee appointed to cooperate with the State 


taken up and a 
the sanitary 


Department of Health to the end that proper revision of 


may be secured. 


Discrepancies in Kansas City Milk Report. [In the Monthly Report 
of the Hospital and Health Board of Kansas City, Mo., for October, 
1911, in an article entitled Milk Supply Comparisons,* the following 
“During the month of O tober, 1911, 204 samples 
than 10,000, eleven 


statement appears: 
ere taken for bacterial count of which two were les 
juirements and only two 


ere 10,000, sixty-five were above the ordinance ret 
reached the 5,000,000 mark.” On page 7 under the city chemists 

we find “Bacteria counts on milk samples 242” and below this 
les showing a higher bacteria count than permitted 
hirty-eight short of the number 


report 
“number of milk samp 
by ordinance.” The first statement is t 
the latter’s table seems incomprehensible 


reported by the chemist while 
‘4 view of a 5,560,000 count. 


Page 4 
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BOOK REVIEW. 


< 


Insects and Disease. By Rennie W. Doane. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1 


This re ble little book may be regarded as a popular introduction t 


diseases, than to one interested mainly in a knowledge of the relation of t 
the spread of such diseases among mankind. Within its compass of 174 rather loosel 


printed pages, 21 of which are given to elementary generalities on parasitism ar 


ie to treat 


been impossi 


yject any « ‘r tha sketchy and somewhat superfici 


e or less adequately from his point of view with the agen 


of ticks, mites, bedbugs, fleas, and mosquitoes in the 


ation of Texas fever 


mange, anthrax, surra, and nagana in domestic animals; tted fever, relapsing 


fe ver, lept y, itch, typl id tever, cholera, tube rculosis, malaria, vellow fever 


plague, sleeping sickness, elephantiasis, dengue, Mediterranean fever, kala-azar 


ind oriental re am vankind He also refers briefly to minor injuries and 


annoyances caused by lies, buffalo gnats, punkies, screw-worm flies, blow-flic 

the “‘little housefly,’ bot-flies of horses and of sheep, warble flies, chigoes, and tl 

Congo floor-maggot About two-thirds of the space devoted to the proper subj 
} 


of the work is very properly given to typhoid fever, malaria, yellow fever, and 
plague 


[he author's style is simple and clear, and the text is well illustrated by nume: 


ous plates containing over a hundred figures, many of them half-tones made fri 
J 


original photographs. A rather unusual number of errors have escaped the notice 
the proof-reader, suc! the statement that some of the bacilli ‘‘are so small tl 
they cannot be seen with the most powerful microscopes,"’ the use of Amoeba f 


animalcules, and the inversion of the reference 


A well-selected bibliography of 46 pages is a valuable part of the book. 


STEPHEN A. FORBES 


The House Fly—Disease Carrier. An Account of its Dangerous Activities and the Mea 
of Destroying it. L. O. Howard, Ph. D. Frederick A. Stokes Co., New Yor! 


During the last three ye 
thousands of articles on the subject of the house fly as an enemy of human healt 


have appeared in newspapers and magazines. These articles have served a g 


pury in arousing public attention, but have been necessarily incomplete in the 


treatment of the subject and poorly adapted for permanent preservation. So it is a 


good thing that we now have this volume, which tells the whole story and puts int 
J t 


al 


permanent form a mass of facts derived from hundreds of scattered sources. 
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PASTEUR TREATMENT 


FOR THE PREVENTION OF 


RABIES 


IN A VACUUM COLD CONTAINER IS AN ENTIRELY 
NEW DEPARTURE 


— 


Our Hlustrated Booklet, giving full information on this 
subject, is sent free upon request, 


_ Beards of Health are specially invited to request sample 
packages and further information, 


ADDRESS 


DR.-H. M. ALEXANDER & CO. 


Biologic Laboratories 
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THE KEITH BOSTON BUBBLER 


IS 


The Only 


Sanitary Dnnking Fountain 


Having a_ serviceable 
automatic pressure regula- 
tor. (This insures a uni- 
form height of stream at all 
times.) Sanitary in form, 
the surface being washed 
with flowing water while 


the Bubbler is in_ use. 


Non-squirting, prevents its be- 
ing made a nuisance by mis- 
chievous children. 

The cut shows the KEITH 
BOSTON BUBBLER at- 
tached to a basin valve, the 
form of attachment used for 
lavatories. 

The valve is self-closing and 
operates so easily a_ small 
child can open it with ease. 


The Keith Boston Bubbler 


without attachment 


L. E. KNoTT APPARATUS CoO., 


16 Harcourt Street, Boston 
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THE KEITH 


BosTON BUBBLER 


is small and compact and can be adapted 


The Keith Boston 
Bubbler was invented 
by the Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Sanitary 
Science in the Mass. 
Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Pronounced 
perfect by the best 
health officers in the 


country. 


to all styles of sinks or lavatories 


Already adopted for 
use in such school 
systems as Lynn, 
Somerville, Cam- 
bridge, Newton, New 
Bedford, Worcester, 
Gloucester, Norwood, 
Arlington and Bev- 


erly. 


Above cut shows the recessed type of Drinking Fountain 


with 


Keith Boston Bubbler and attachment. 


The form used in the Public Schools of Syracuse, N. Y. 


L. E. KNOTT APPARATUS CO., 


16 Harcourt Street, Boston 
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American Public Health Association 


PAPERS AND REPORTS 


The Reports and Papers of the American Public Health Association 
are a necessary part of every library that undertakes to supply its patrons 
with reliable information pertaining to the public health. These reports 
and papers have been published in annual volumes, each year since 1872, 
and their contents reflect the history of sanitation during that period. 
As issued, they were sold at $5.00 a volume. Copies of all volumes, 
except Volume 3, remain in the possession of the Association, and it is 
desired to place them at once where they will do the most good. With a 
view to making a prompt distribution, special prices have been fixed, 
depending upon the recency and scarcity of these volumes, as follows: 


Volume Price Volume Price 
1 $2.50 19 $1.00 
2 1.00 20 2.50 
: 21 2.50 
4 2.50 22 1.00 
5 3.50 23 2.50 
6 3.50 24 1.00 
7 2.50 25 1.00 
8 1.00 26 1.00 
i) 1.00 27 2.50 

10 1.00 28 3.50 
ll 1.00 29 2.50 
12 1.00 30 5.00 
13 1.00 31 5.00 
14 1.00 32 5.00 
15 1.00 33 5.00 
16 1.00 34 5.00 
17 1.00 35 5.00 
18 1.00 


Please examine your library and send in your order at once for such 
volumes as may be needed to complete your sets. If you are so unfor- 
tunate as to have none of these volumes, the entire series described above 
—that is, the entire series except Volume 3—will be sent upon receipt of 
$65.00. As but a few copies of some volumes remain on hand, delay in 
sending in your order means that you will be unable to get so nearly a 
complete set as you would otherwise obtain. The Association pays the 
freight. Address, Journal of the American Public Health Association, 
Urbana, Illinois. Make checks payable to the Treasurer of the American 
Public Health Association. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Anti-Typhoid Vaccine 


prepared by 
LEDERLE ANTITOXIN LABORATORIES 
New York 


Lederle’s Anti- Typhoid Vaccine is prepared from typical 
agar cultures of a strain of B. typhosus which has been demon- 


strated to possess the necessary characteristics for producing a 


vaccine giving a high degree of immunity. 


Lederle’s Anti-Typhoid Vaccine is offered 
in the following packages: 


Style No. | —Syringe—Initial Prophylactic Dose. 


Style No. 2—Syrnnge—2nd or 3rd Prophylactic Dose. 
Style No. 3—Three Syringes—Full Prophylactic Treatment. 


HOSPITAL AND BOARD OF HEALTH PACKAGE 


Style No. 4—Vials— Complete treatment for ten persons. Ten vials of 
500,000,000 killed bacilli each (initial prophylactic doses) and 
twenty vials of |,000,000,000 killed bacilli each (2nd and 3rd 


prophylactic doses. ) 


Literature upon Request. 


Schieffelin & Company 


170 William Street NEW YORK 


Please mention this Journal when writing to advertisers 
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Bausch & Lomb 


CENTRIFUGES 


Made in four models, single and two-speed hand 


centrifuge, water centrifuge and electric centrifuge. 


HAND CENTRIFUGE Single speed, gives 


approximately 


1200 revolutions per minute with 50 turns of the 
handle, which is so constructed as to render 
sudden stopping impossible. Hard brass gears 
with precisely cut steel pinions. Table clamp 
permanently attached. Instrument handsomely 


finished in durable black. 


WATER 

'y Actual Size POW E R 
No. 1900. Price, $7.50 
CENTRIFUGE 


Water Power Centrifuge will give a speed of 
1650 revolutions per minute with a water pres- 


sure of 45 pounds per square 
inch. Glass bearings, brass 
inlet and outlet to prevent 
rusting. Outfit includes rubber 
hose and coupling. 


Catalog 66A of "Physician's 
Laboratory Equipment," con- 
tains full description. Copy 


Actual Size) 


free est. 
on requ No. 19004. Price, SS.00, 


Our name backed by over half a century of experience, is on all our 
products — lenses, microscopes, field-glasses, projection apparatus, engi- 


neering and other scientific instruments. 


Bausch £% lomb Optical ©. 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


LONDON ROCHESTER. NW. FRANKFORT 
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RICKARDS’ 


\ Sputum-Bottle Shaker 


International 
Company 


23 Charch St., 
Cambridge, -:- Mass. 


REPORTS AND PAPERS 


OF THE 


American Public Health Association 


Vol. XXXV. (Richmond Meeting. ) 
Price, Five Dollars 


A limited number of volumes containing the papers and 
reports of the Richmond meeting have been bound uniformly 
with the former annual bound volumes of the American Public 
Health Association, and are offered for sale at five dollars ($5.00) 


per volume. Address 


Journal of the American Public Health Association 
URBANA, ILL. 


Please mention this Journal when writing to advertisers 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Paper Towels 
Paper Drinking Cups 


PAPER DRINKING 


The 
IENIC 


THE HYGIENIC PAPER TOWEL is a perfect 


paper towel, made of an absorbing tough paper, 
does not tear when applied to wet hands and gives 
a perfect drying. One piece of Hygienic Toweling 
does the work of three sheets of any other paper 
towel. 
In rolls 5 ins. in diameter, containing 500 towels. 
Price per Roll, $1.25 
Fixtures, 25c each 
Special quotations in large quantities. 


THE HYGIENIC DRINKING CUP is made 
flat, easy to carry in pocket or bag. Put up 
bulk 500 to box, also in display cartons, six 
cups in envelope, retail 6 foi 5 cts. 

Per Thousand, bulk, $3.00 

Per carton containing 100 envelopes, six cups 
each, $2.25. 

Special printing if desired. 

Special quotations in large quantities. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF——— 


PAPER SPUTUM CUPS, POCKET FLASKS, CUSPIDORS, and a full line of 
TUBERCULOSIS PATIENT and EXHIBIT SUPPLIES 


STONE & FORSYTH BosTON, MAss. 


67 Kingston St. 


CORKS 


THE AMERICAN CORK COMPANY 
67 BLACKSTONE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
— Manufacturers and Importers of — 


HIGH GRADE CORKS 


Extra care given to the selection of Corks for Tubercle (Sputum) Bottles and 
other Bacteriological, Chemical, and General Laboratory Requirements. 


Please mention this Journal when writing to advertisers, 
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DePree’s Formaldehyde Fumigators 


Efficient, Convenient 
and Economical... 


These combined factors render this means of disinfection 


especially advantageous for practically all space fumigation. We 
guarantee entire satisfaction to physicians, boards of health, 
hospitals and school boards. 


‘DE PREE's 
FORMALDEHYDE 


Patented June 30, 1903; August 29, 1905; October 25, 1910. 


MADE IN THREE SIZES 
No. 1 size containing slightly over 1 oz. of our Formaldehyde Product. 
SAMPLES AND INFORMATION SENT UPON REQUEST 


The DePree Chemical Company 


Manufacturing Chemists 


HOLLAND, MICHIGAN WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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ANIMAL CAGES 


These cages are scientifically designed and constructed, afford- 
ing humane conditions and entire security and convenience in 
inspection. The removable pan in the bottom renders the daily 
care of the animals easy and permits the employment of every 
precaution for ensuring cleanliness. 


To the pathologist, these cages afford the requisite means of 
confining and studying animals undergoing bacteriological or 
microscopical examination, 


Size, 18x 18x 13'. high. 


PETER GRAY & SONS, Inc. 


Manufacturers of Testing Outfits for State and Municipal Laboratories. 


Sheet Metal Specialties Designed and Built to Order. 


Office and Factory—Third and Binney Sts., East Cambridge, Mass. 


Mail Address :—Cambridge ‘*C,’’ Boston, Mass. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


LOW TEMPERATURE 
INCUBATORS. 


: FOR GELATINE CULTURES 


Pre. 
SIZES AND PRICES OF LOW TEMPERATURE INCUBATORS 
Inside Measure ' Duty Paid Daty Free 
No. 6151. » . 9x 9x12 inches 98.00. .$.73.00 
No: 6152, 12x14 140.00. . 104.00 
No, 6168... .16x15x18 175.00. 1317.00 
No. 6164. ... 20x20x24 - 260.00-. 185.00 


WRITE FOR FULL DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET 


ARTHUR H. THOMAS. CO. 


IMPORTERS ANO DEALERS 
MICROSCOPES, LABORATORY APPARATUS 
AND CHEMICALS 

<-4200 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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DATA FROM WATER PURIFICA’ 


Set 
CITY Populatioe Source of Supply Method of Purification 5 
x 
3 
| 
Albany, N. Y. | 100,700 Hudson River. “16 0 rapid a sand, 8 slow sand Filters 20.8 |2.3 | 18.5 
Disinfection. 
| 
Cincinnati, O 364,463 Ohio River Rapid sand filters using limeandiron 43.3 3.1 | 48. 
as a coagulant. | 
Columbus, O. 181,511 Scioto River Water softening and mechanical 13.5 0.8 | 18. 
filtration. | 
Harrisburg, Pa. | 70,000 Susquehanna R. | Mechanical Filtration. | 7.9 be 6. 
| 


McKeesport, Pa. 42,694 Yoghiogheny R. be 4 softening and mechanical, 3.5 03 | 20. 
tration. 


373,000 Mississippi River Rapid sand filtersusing lime and iron 13.2/0.5| 4. | 


New Orleans, La. | 
as a coagulant. 
| 


Toledo, O. | 180,000 Maumee River Mechanical filtration. 14.5 |3.2| 7. 

Washington, D.C. | 348,460 Potomac River | Sedimentation with slow sand ame 8 0.5 | 96. 
| | 

8.0 4.0, 3. 


Youngstown, O. 80,000 | Mahoning River Mechanical Filtration, using Sul- 
| phate of Alumina. 


NOTE :—*Statistics of Health Department made out by weeks not months at Cincinnati.—Data given cover period of week endii 
*High numbers of bacteria noted in the filtered water at Toledo and Columbus were caused by the development of “‘afte 
organisms which are non pathogenic and disappear within a few days if the treatment with Bleach i8 discont: 

sCoagulant was applied to water entering sedimentation at Harrisburgh on 13 days in April. 


JRIFICATION WORKS—April, 1911. 


Sedimentation Basins. Parts per 1,000,000 — 
of Bacteria of 
i Settling Basin | Coagulation Basia Unpurified | Purified | Cy. Centimeter) 
Effivent Effluent | 5 5 
4 per c. c. Turbidity per c. c. HE 5 3 as 
wee 
3 | 18.5 65; 66,600 Combined with the sedimentation. 85 29 78 0 17 78 77,400 28172 1 25 
| | 
| | | « 
.1 | 48. | 57) 1,800 ll | 16 500 160 55 0 67 7,000 55523 1° 92 
| | 
| | 
.8| 18. | 6 27 | Combined with the sedimentation. 117 34215 0 7 75 12,400 90170 1 22 
7 | 6 | 69 38 8 340 O 38 28,700 7810 9 
3 | 20. | 0 30 Combined with the sedimentation 0770 O61 9300 14 561° 2 
5 | 4. 3,000 | 24 | 25 | ©6500, 11 91: Os 4 «3,600 29618 2 71 
2| 7. | 8 440 | Combined with the sedimentation. 464 30....0 10... 48,000 130201 2 
5/96. | 16 348 | = | 410450 0 45 2,300 13551 3 64 
| 3. | 20; 3,000 | Combined with the sedimentation. | 71) 30 53 0) 0 64 28400 171...” 
of week ending April 8th, through April 29th. 
pment of “after growths”’ of bacteria in the City Mains following the application of “‘bleaching"’ powder. These growths were formed by 


ach i8 discontinued. This fact suggests that not more than 0.3 p.p.m. of “Available chlorine” should be added. 


W. R. CopeLanp, Columbus, Ohio, Reviewer 
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-EFMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Bacteriological and Chemical 
Supplies 


Microscopes— Zeiss, Spencer, Ete. 


- Microscopic Accessaries, Slides, Cover Glasses, 
Ete., Microtomes. 


Stemach, and Unnary 


Our Gompléte Bacteriological Catalog *H 


Zales Microscope with Micro-photographical eerfully on Request. 


| Chemical 


Fermentation 
Apparatus 


Tubes 
Type 
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E. Machlett 


Straight Sided, Special 
Specially Graduated Apparatus 


For Bacteriological Milk D 
Examinations. } rawings 


Machlett @ Son,” 


143-147 East 23rd St., NEW YORK cITY 
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